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Individual  Differences 

By  ROY  B.  HACKMAN 
Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Director  of  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  Clinic 
Temple  University 


The  Field  of  Differential  Psychology 

HE  FIELD  of  differential  psy¬ 
chology  is  concerned  with  the 
scientific  study  of  individual 
differences.  In  this  field  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  investigated:  (1)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  individual  differences ; 
(2)  the  casual  factors  which  underlie 
individual  differences;  and  (3)  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  training  and  other  environ¬ 
mental  differences. 

The  general  term,  “individual  dif¬ 
ferences,”  has  several  connotations, 
each  of  which  is  important  to  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

I'he  common  usage  denotes  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  a  trait  or  ability  among  a 
group  of  individuals  who  are  classified 
or  grouped  in  some  way.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  might  study  the  range  in  I.Q.’s, 
height,  weight,  physical  strength,  etc., 
for  a  group  of  sixth  grade  pupils  in  a 
particular  school.  Each  of  these  traits 
will  usually  show  a  rather  wide  range, 
with  the  majority  of  individual  meas¬ 
urements  clustered  around  the  average. 
Measurement  of  these  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  is  imperative  if  the  traits 
(e.g.,  intelligence)  are  important  in 
the  learning  situation. 

The  term  also  refers  to  the  variation 


in  the  abilities  of  a  single  person.  A 
particular  student  in  the  sixth  grade 
may  be  high  or  low  in  everything,  but 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  high  in  some 
traits,  around  tbe  average  in  others, 
and  low  in  still  others.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  because  a  child  is  bright 
(above  average  I.Q.)  that  he  is  also 
high  or  above  average  in  all  otlier  traits 
or  characteristics.  Nor  can  we  assume 
that  because  a  child  is  large  for  his  age, 
that  his  mental  development  is  also  ac¬ 
celerated.  We  must  measure  all  im¬ 
portant  traits  for  each  pupil ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  measure  those  which  are  ob¬ 
viously  important,  and  assume  that  we 
have  automatically  evaluated  the  rest. 

Another  use  of  the  term  individual 
differences,  refers  to  the  study  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  individuals  collectively, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  their  major 
liken<>8se8  and  differences.  The  study 
of  sex  differences  and  race  and  socio¬ 
economic  characteristics  fall  into  this 
Category.  This  topic  is  not  included 
in  the  present  discussion. 

The  Problem 

Classroom  teachers  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  no  two  individuals  are  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  even  though  they  may  resem- 
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ble  each  other  in  appearance  or  man¬ 
ner.  It  ig  relatively  easy  to  recognize 
individual  diflercnceg  in  such  physical 
trails  aa  height,  weight,  strength,  agil¬ 
ity  and  speed,  because  they  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  observed.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  extreme  cases  which  stand 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  Meas¬ 
urements  of  these  physical  traits  gen¬ 
erally  cluster  around  the  average  or  the 
modal  value  for  the  trait.  Pupils  of 
the  same  chronological  age  or  in  the 
same  school  grade  can  be  compared  to 
each  other,  either  in  terms  of  actual 
measurements,  or  in  terms  of  such  de¬ 
scriptive  categories  as  “tall,”  “short,” 
“quick,”  “slow,”  or  “strong.” 

DifTereuces  among  individuals  are 
also  to  be  found  in  such  “mental”  or 
“psychological”  traits  as  intelligence, 
memory,  aptitude,  temperament,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  stnuigth  of  motivation.  Pu¬ 
pils  differ  markedly  in  these  traits  just 
as  they  do  in  physical  traits,  but  the 
individual  differences  are  often  diffi¬ 
cult  or  imjKJssible  to  “measure”  or 
evaluate  by  observation  alone.  Because 
of  the  subjectivity  of  impressions  or 
incomplete  or  faulty  observations  by 
casual  or  untrained  obstTvers,  these  in- 
ilividual  differences  are  often  over¬ 
looked  or  improperly  evaluated. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  quantitative  and  ob¬ 
jective  methods  of  measurement,  to¬ 
gether  with  proper  interpretation  of 
the  rt‘8ults.  While  the  use  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  is  not  the  only  approach,  it  is 
certainly  a  major  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

Variation  in  the  backgrounds,  devel¬ 
opmental  status,  abilities,  motivation, 
temperaments,  interests,  attitudes, 
achievements,  etc.,  of  pupils  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  complicating  factor  in  the 
application  of  educational  theory  and 


practice  to  specific  school  situations. 
Today  this  problem  is  more  acute  than 
ever  because  of  the  inclusion  of  a  much 
larger  projwrtion  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  actual  school  {)opulation. 
Generally  speaking,  this  means  a  wider 
spread  of  ability  and  achievement, 
which  in  turn  makes  the  problem  of 
adapting  instruction  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  even  more  difficult. 

An  individual  classroom  teacher 
may  be  faced  with  the  task  of  working 
with  a  range  of  fifty  or  more  points  in 
l.Q.  among  her  pupils.  It  is  difficult 
to  develop  and  apply  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  for  pupils  with  low  ability,  average 
ability,  or  high  ability.  They  just  do 
not  resj)ond  the  same  way  (particular¬ 
ly  at  the  extremes  of  the  distribution). 
Furthermore,  these  same  pupils  differ 
among  themselves  in  many  other  ways 
which  have  implications  for  classroom 
instruction. 

Individual  differences  present  a  real 
problem  and  a  real  challenge.  Should 
a  teacher  attempt  to  completely  indi¬ 
vidualize  instruction  becaust?  she  feels 
every  child  is  different  ?  This  may  be 
ideal,  but  it  is  not  very  practical.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  a  teacher  dis¬ 
regard  individual  differences  and  use  a 
single  approach  for  all  pupils?  This 
can  be  done,  of  course,  but  it  simply 
will  not  work  with  any  degree  of  real 
success,  unless  the  group  is  a  homo¬ 
geneous  one;  i.e.,  all  the  pupils  are 
alike.  In  betwwn  tj(e  two  extremes 
there  are  many  possible  approaches, 
with  perhaps  as  many  variations  as 
there  are  schools  and  teachers.  Homo¬ 
geneous  ability  grouping  is  an  example 
of  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  writer  has  no  unique  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  solution.  We  cannot  elimin¬ 
ate  individual  differences  —  teachers 
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and  adnunistrators  must  learn  to  rec<^ 
nize  and  adjust  to  them  as  well  as  they 
can  under  existing  limitations  of  bud¬ 
gets,  space,  equipment,  time,  and  avail¬ 
able  personnel.  However,  the  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  “educators”  as  a 
group  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
principles  and  major  findings  from 
the  field  of  differential  psychology. 
What  are  some  of  these  principles  and 
findings  which  will  help  a  classroom 
teacher  do  a  l)etter  job?  The  follow¬ 
ing  discussion  briefly  summarizes 
some  of  them. 

The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Individual 
Differences  Among  Individuals  . 

For  any  given  trait,  each  person  can 
Ik*  described  by  placing  him  somewhere 
along  a  continuous  scale  of  measure¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  individual 
differences  are  a  matter  of  degree;  they 
are  quantitative.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  p-sychologists  (among  others)  use 
(jualitative  terms  in  describing  indivi¬ 
duals,  particularly  for  personality 
traits  for  which  we  do  not  have  quan¬ 
titative  measurement  techniques  as  yet. 
However,  where  adequate  measures 
have  been  develo{K*d,  the  resulting  dis¬ 
tribution  of  8(K)res  are  continuous,  pro¬ 
vided  that  reasonably  large  samples  of 
individtials  are  measured.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  teachers  and  clinicians  work 
with  very  small  samples  which  give  the 
appearance  of  a  discontinuous  or  dis¬ 
crete  distribution  of  scores,  even 
though  the  measurements  are  actually 
continuous  in  the  p<->pulation  from 
which  the  sample  is  drawn. 

Individuals  (whether  young  chil¬ 
dren,  adolescents,  or  adults)  do  not  fall 
into  sharply  divided  types  or  cate¬ 
gories,  such  as  adjusted-maladjusted; 
stupid-bright ;  or  retarded-accelerated. 
This  fundamental  fact  is  important  to 


keep  in  mind,  because  of  the  common 
tendency  to  classify  individuals  aa 
either  possessing  or  not  possessing 
traits.  Another  common  tendency  is 
to  describe  an  individual  in  terms  of 
his  outstanding  traits  (whether  they 
be  assets  or  liabilities),  and  simply  ig¬ 
nore  all  those  traits  in  which  he  or  she 
,  is  “average”  or  close  to  the  norm.  To 
make  matters  even  worse,  such  descrij)- 
tive  statements  are  often  recorded  on 
cumulative  record  forms  and  may 
stand  as  permanent,  unqualified,  blan¬ 
ket  endorsements  or  indictments  of  in¬ 
dividual  pupils.  This  is  true,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  teacher  ratings  which  are  un¬ 
supported  by  factual  evidence  based  on 
actual  observation  or  measurement.  It 
is  only  a  step  further  to  label  or  type 
an  individual  (whether  consciously  or 
not),  simply  btvause  he  or  she  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  some  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  racial  or  national  group;  or 
{)erhap8  because  of  some  physical  char¬ 
acteristic,  such  as  hair  color  or  body 
build. 

Measurements  of  traits  not  only  give 
continuous  distributions,  but  the  scores 
for  the  various  persons  in  the  sample 
generally  cluster  in  the  center  (at  the 
average)  with  a  gradual  and  continu¬ 
ous  taiMjring  off  toward  both  extremes. 
In  general,  the  more  a  measurement 
deviates  from  the  average  in  either  di¬ 
rection,  the  leas  frequently  it  occurs. 
Also,  the  distribution  curve  is  usually 
fairly  symmetrical  —  the  two  halves 
are  about  the  same. 

Thus,  a  teacher  using  age  or  grad6 
placement  norms  for  achievement  tests 
should  remember  that  half  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  standardization  group  (of  a  par¬ 
ticular  chronological  age  or  school 
grade)  scored  above  and  half  scored 
l)elow  the  norm,  with  about  the  same 
proportion  of  “accelerated”  and  “re- 
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tarded”  pupils.  There  ia  no  reason 
to  expect  all  of  the  pupils  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  ninth  prade,  for  example,  to  score 
above  the  norm  for  that  grade,  unless 
the  standardization  group  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  particular  teacher’s 
pupils.  If  the  latter  is  true,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  rais<‘s  a  question  as  to  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  test  norms  for  local  use. 
This  point  has  been  mentioned  because 
so  many  teachers  and  administrators 
seem  to  feel  that  all  the  pupils  of  a 
particular  age  or  grade  should  reach 
or  exceed  the  norm  for  their  grade  or 
age.  This,  of  course,  completely  ig¬ 
nores  the  basic  facts  regarding  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  individual  differences  in  a 
group. 

The  range  in  meamremenis  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors,  but  in  general, 
individual  differences  fond  to  be  larger 
in  the  more  complex  traits.  The 
normal,  l)ell-8ha])ed  curve  is  the  type 
most  commonly  found  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  individual  differenc«'s  with 
large  samples,  particularly  for  physical 
traits.  Radical  departures  from  nor¬ 
mality  in  a  distribution  of  scon*8  sug- 
gt'st  the  |>o«sibility  of  various  kinds  of 
selective  factors  such  as  inadequate 
sampling,  biases,  restriction  in  the 
range  of  test  difficulty,  or  socially  im¬ 
pos'd  constraints. 

The  Effect  of  Training  on 
Itulividual  Differences 

•  It  has  l)een  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  training  cun  bring  about  rather 
pronounced  ehangt's  in  test  perform¬ 
ance.  The  following  general  findings 
on  the  effect  of  practice  on  individual 
differences  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  Relative  variability  nearly  al¬ 
ways  d(*cr(>asea  with  practice;  however, 
there  is  usually  an  inert'ase  in  ahsohiie 
variability.  In  other  words,  indivi¬ 


duals  tend  to  become  less  alike  with 
practice,  i.c.,  the  heterogeneity  becomes 
more  pronounced.  This  is  another 
reason  why  pupils  cannot  all  bo 
brought  to  the  same  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  in  school. 

(2)  Individuals  tend  to  maintain 
the  same  relative  position  during  prac¬ 
tice.  Perhaps  this  helps  explain  why 
competition  works  better  as  a  motivat¬ 
ing  device  for  the  better  individuals  — 
they  always  or  nearly  always  win ! 
Individuals  who  have  more  efficient 
work  methods  have  a  head  start  and 
they  gain  more  with  practice  than  those 
who  have  less  efficient  methods. 

(3)  Motivation  is  important. 

There  are  wide  individual  differences 
in  the  degn?e  of  motivation  present  in 
individuals  —  also  in  the  type  of  in¬ 
centive  or  reward  which  is  most  effec¬ 
tive.  A  common  mistake  is  to  disre¬ 
gard  individual  differences  in  motiva¬ 
tion  by  setting  up  common  goals  (usu¬ 
ally  adult  goals)  and  rewards  for  all 
pupils.  Too  often  the  incentives  used 
by  teachers  do  not  work  for  some  stu¬ 
dents  simply  Wause  they  do  not  satis¬ 
fy  their  personal  motives.  , 

(4)  Since  practice  plays  an  im- 
j>ortant  role  in  determining  individual 
differences,  it  should  follow  that  spe¬ 
cial  schooling  should  also  Ik?  significant 
in  this  regard.  Strong  claims  have 
Ikh*!!  made  for  special  programs  from 
time  to  time;  however,  studies  on  the 
effect  of  pre-school  training  and  above 
have  not  furnished  conclusive  proof  of 
large  beneficial  effects,  at  least  on 
measured  intelligence.  The  I.Q.  ap- 
|)ears  to  remain  fairly  constant  — 
enough  to  make  fairly  accurate  predic¬ 
tions  from  I.Q.’s  obtained  during  the 
elementary  school  years,  provided  there 
are  no  drastic  changes  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Pre-school  tests,  on  the  other 
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hand,  ai)i)oar  to  bo  of  little  value  in 
predicting  I.  Q.’s  in  adoloaccnce  or 
adulthood.  The  predictive  value  of 
intelligence  test  scores  increases  with 
the  age  at  which  the  test  is  adminis¬ 
tered.  Intelligence  teats  are  discussed 
here  l)ecause  most  of  the  rt'search  on 
the  effects  of  special  schooling  has  used 
them  as  criteria.  Also,  they  are  the 
psychological  tests  most  commonly 
used  in  our  schools. 

Variahiiity  in  Traits  Within 
Individuals 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  differ¬ 
ences  among  individuals  on  various 
traits.  It  is  also  necessary  to  study 
the  variability  in  traits  in  individual 
pupils.  In  general,  there  is  a  neglig¬ 
ible  relationship  (low  correlation)  Ik?- 
tween  traits.  The  trend  in  testing  has 
l)een  toward  the  use  of  comprehensive 
batteries  of  tests  measuring  various 
kinds  of  achievement  and  abilities. 
Through  this  approach,  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  individual  pupils  can  Ik* 
measured  and  studied.  Remedial  work 
can  Ik*  undertaken,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  strengthen  the  individual  in  weak 
areas,  such  as  mathematics,  language 


development,  or  reading.  Also,  the 
student  can  be  helped  to  make  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  choices  that  are 
in  line  with  his  strongest  aptitudes  and 
potentialities. 

Conclusion 

Taken  together,  the  two  main  ap- 
proachi‘8  to  the  consideration  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  outlined  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  represent  the  modem  point  of 
view  underlying  l)oth  differentiated  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  is  important  to  evaluate 
an  individual’s  performance  by  com¬ 
paring  him  to  other  individuals  with 
whom  he  is  competing  or  may  com- 
[)ete,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  analyze 
his  potentialities  in  terms  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
traits  with  respect  to  himself. 

A  brief  discussion  such  as  this  can 
only  raise  certain  qu(*8tions  and  sug- 
g(*8t  certain  points  of  view.  It  cannot 
give  the  answer.  Every  teacher  must 
study  her  own  pupils  and  develop  her 
own  program  for  improving  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  Her  success  will 
dcjK'nd,  in  no  small  part,  on  her  aware¬ 
ness  of  existing  individual  differences. 
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Individual  Differences  and 
Differentiated  Instruction 

The  history  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  ia  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  history  of  a  growing 
understanding  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  teachers  and  of  attempts  to  adjust 
instruction  and  guidance  in  accordance 
with  these  differences  among  children 
and  young  people.  Virtually  all  pres- 
ent-<lay  plans  of  instruction  fall  some¬ 
where  on  a  continuum  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  At  one  extreme  is  the  com¬ 
pletely  set  and  regimented  curriculum 
widely  used  in  American  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  centuries.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  is  instruction  entirely  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  except  for  certain  group 
activities  planned  to  foster  the  social¬ 
ization  of  the  child.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  variety  of  levels  of 
differentiated  instruction.  At  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  level  of  differentiation, 
there  is  inflexible  grouping  with  in¬ 
struction  carried  on  in  different  classes 
or  set  grouping  of  pupils  within  a 
single  class,  such  as  English,  but  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  other  classes.  At  a  higher 
level  of  differentiation,  there  is  flex¬ 
ible  grouping  within  classes  in  two  or 
three  areas,  such  as  English,  social 
studies,  and  mathematics.  At  a  very 


advanced  level  of  differentiation,  tho¬ 
rough  flexibility  is  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  the  class  group  through 
instruction  in  constantly  changing 
small  grouj)e  and  through  individual¬ 
ization  of  instruction. 

Regardle.S8  of  level  and  of  the  speci¬ 
fic  plan  used,  the  basis  of  well-planned, 
effectively  functioning  differentiated 
instruction  is  objective  information 
about  the  aptitudes,  achievements,  in¬ 
terests,  and  personal  qualities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils.  Not  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obtained  through  measure¬ 
ment.  A  large  and  important  portion 
of  it  may  be  provide!  by  means  of 
carefully  controlled  observation,  rat¬ 
ings,  anecdotal  material,  and  various 
sociometric  devices.  But  measurement 
has  potentially  such  an  important 
place  in  the  furnishing  of  information 
on  which  to  base  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  that  it  seems  appropriate  to  re¬ 
view  the  kinds  of  tests  that  may  be 
used,  with  some  attention  to  specific 
tc*st8,  and  to  take  note  of  the  functions 
of  each  kind. 

Use  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

A  first  requisite  for  a  sound  program 
of  differentiated  instruction  is  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  intelligence,  or  schol¬ 
astic  aptitude,  of  the  pupils.  Tests  of 
general  mental  ability  yielding  undif¬ 
ferentiated  mental  ages  and  IQ’s,  such 
279 
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as  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Abil¬ 
ity  Tests’  or  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence  Tests,*  are  of  some  value 
for  this  purpose,  since  they  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  identification  of  broad  groups 
of  pupils  who  need  different  kinds  and 
amounts  of  instruction.  There  is  a 
danger,  however,  that  the  use  of  these 
omnibus  measures  will  give  rise  to  in¬ 
correct  grouping  in  certain  areas  of  in¬ 
struction,  for  they  olwcure  differences 
within  individuals.  It  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  only 
is  instruction  needed  that  is  differen¬ 
tiated  according  to  individuals  but  also 
that  both  the  level  and  the  tempo  of  in¬ 
struction  need  to  be  differentiate<l  for 
the  same  individual  in  accordance  with 
his  aptitudes  for  various  fields  of 
study.  He  may  be  quick  in  one  field 
and  slow  in  another. 

Consequently,  it  is  becoming  widely 
recognized  in  modem  schools  that  tests 
providing  differential  measurement  of 
aptitude  are  to  be  preferred  as  a  basis 
of  differentiated  instruction.  Where 
time  for  testing  is  limited,  some  schools 
use  tests  that  provide  differential  scores 
in  just  two  broad  but  important  areas 
of  school  work,  such  as  the  American 
Council  on  Education,*  which  meas¬ 
ures  linguistic  and  quantitative  apti¬ 
tude,  or  the  California  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity,^  which  yields  scores  for 
language  and  non-language  ability. 

Potentially  and  at  least,  theoretic¬ 
ally,  a  still  more  adequate  basis  for 
differentiated  instruction  is  to  be  found 
in  test  batteries  from  which  profiles  of 


scores  on  a  variety  of  mental  aptitudes 
may  be  obtained.  Among  the  tests  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  years  to  meet  this 
need  are  the  Differential  Aptitude 
Tests,®  which  yield  scores  in  nine 
areas,  the  SRA  Primary  Mental  Abil¬ 
ities,®  which  give  five  or  six  scores  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  age  at  which  the  test¬ 
ing  is  done,  and  the  Yale  Educational 
Aptitude  Tests,*  from  which  seven 
scores  are  obtained. 

The  main  limitation  to  the  use  of 
such  comprehensive  batteries  of  apti¬ 
tude  testa  is  that  either  they  are  rather 
time  consuming,  as  is  true  of  the  Dif¬ 
ferential  Aptitude  Tests  and  the  Yale 
battery,  or  the  reliability  of  the  part 
scores  tends  to  be  sacrificed,  as  with 
the  SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities. 
By  means  of  the  Spearman-Brown  me¬ 
thod,  satisfactory  statistical  reliabili¬ 
ty  is  often  reported  for  brief,  highly- 
speeded  tests,  but  all  measurement 
specialists  —  although  unhappily  not 
all  teachers  —  recognize  that  such  re¬ 
liability  coefficients  are  spuriously 
high.  Schools  need  to  be  educated  to 
the  advisability  of  allowing  enough 
time  for  testing  to  make  possible  reli¬ 
able  measurement  resulting  in  a  profile 
of  scholastic  aptitudes  in  several  areas. 
In  the  meantime,  the  use  of  two-axis, 
or  two-factor,  tests  covering  verbal  and 
numerical  aptitude  will  often  be  the 
best  compromise,  for  these  aptitudes 
play  an  important  part  in  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  school  work  where  instruction 
needs  to  be  differentiated. 
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Use  of  Elemeniary  School 
Achievement  Test  Batteries 

Alonpf  with  (lifferpiitial  measure¬ 
ment  of  seholastic  aj)titude  in  broad 
areas,  differentiated  instruction  calls 
for  measurement  of  achievement  in 
each  of  the  Iwisic  skills  and  in  each 
field  of  study  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  se,h<K)l.  There  are  several 
achievement  test  batteries  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schwd  grades,  of  which  five 
are  widely  umhI.  Of  these  five,  the 
more  comprehensive  batteries  are  the 
Metroj)olitan  Achievement  Tests,*  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,®  and  the 
Coordinated  Scales  of  Attainment,’® 
while  the  more  diafrnostic  batteries 
within  the  areas  of  the  basic  skills  are 
the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills”  and 
the  California  Achievement  Tests’®. 

All  these  batteries  require  several 
class  jM-riods  for  administration,  ex- 
c<‘pt  in  the  primary  frrades,  and  all 
yield  fairly  reliable  scores  so  far  as 
broad  areas  are  concenied,  althouprh 
the  briefer  diajrnostic  sections,  such  as 
the  smaller  sulxlivisions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Achievement  Tests,  are  natur¬ 
ally  somewhat  leas  reliable.  All  lend 
themselves  to  the  ref>ortinfr  of  test  re¬ 
sults  in  the  form  of  a  frraphic  profile 
so  that  relative  strenfrths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  individual  pupils  in  different 
subjects  may  readily  be  apprehended. 
For  example  the  jrrade  scores  on  the 
new  revision  of  the  Interm'-^iate  and 
Advanced  Batteries  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  issued  in  1953,  may 
l)e  recorded  on  a  profile  for  nine  areas: 
paragraph  meaning,  word  meaning. 


spelling,  language,  arithmetic  reason¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  computation,  social 
studies,  science,  and  work  study  skills. 
The  profile  of  an  individual  pupil  in, 
let  us  say.  Grade  VI,  may  indicate 
that  he  varies  widely  in  achievement 
in  different  areas.  Perhaps  he  may 
1)0  at  the  seventh  grade  level  in  para¬ 
graph  meaning,  the  fifth  grade  level  in 
spelling,  the  fourth  grade  level  in 
arithmetic  computation,  the  eighth 
grade  level  in  science,  and  so  forth. 
Through  a  study  of  profiles  of  this  kind 
for  all  pupils  in  a  class,  an  individual 
elementary  school  teacher,  or  all  the 
teachers  at  a  given  grade  level  in  a 
school,  may  arrive  at  several  flexible 
groupings  for  purposes  of  differeniated 
instruction  in  the  various  areas.  Other 
kinds  of  information,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
files  of  results  on  s<‘holastic  aptitude 
P'sts,  should,  of  course,  be  considered, 
along  with  the  achievement  test  profiles 
in  arriving  at  de<*isions  about  group¬ 
ing. 

Achievement  Tests  m  Differentiated 
Instruction  in  Secondary  School  and 
College 

Very  few  comprehensive  achieve¬ 
ment  test  batteries  similar  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  elementary  school  level 
are  available  for  use  in  the  secondary 
school  and  college.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  battery  of  the  California 
.\chievement  Tests  which  measures 
reading,  arithmetic,,  and  language  us¬ 
age  from  Grade  IX  to  the  adult  level. 
Likewise,  the  Es-sential  High  School 
Content  Battery,’*  a  single-booklet  test 
by  Harry  and  Durost,  covering  mathe- 
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matics,  scicnco,  social  studies,  and  Each  of  the  forty-minute  Coopera- 


languafrc  and  literature,  may  Ik*  useful 
in  indicating  for  pupils  in  Grades  X 
through  XII  broad  areas  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  these  four  fields  and 
in  j)lanning  differentiated  instruction 
Imsed  on  this  kind  of  information, 

Main  reliance,  however,  for  the 
measurement  of  a<‘hievement  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  college  students 
must  Ik*  place<l  upon  8ei)arate  tests  for 
the  different  subject  fields.  Since 
these  tests  appear  in  separate  booklets, 
it  is  imf)ortant  for  a  school  to  choose 
those  which  may  Ik*  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mon  8<*ale.  In  other  words,  use  should 
be  made  of  tests  the  results  of  which 
are  exj)re8sed  in  similar  terms  so  that 
comparisons  may  Ik*  made  of  a  pupil’s 
achievement  in  different  fields  of  study 
and  differentiat('d  instruction  ]>lanned 
in  ac<*ordance  wdth  the  indicated  areas 
of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  comparability  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  Cooperative  Achievement  Tests’^ 
is  made  possible  V)y  means  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  S<*aUHl  Scores  for  th(*se  tests. 

For  the  last  tw’enty  years,  the  Co- 
op(*rative  Achievement  Tests  have  bfH'ii 
the  leading  achievement  tests  for  high 
scluKd  pupils  and  college  students,  and 
they  continue  to  Ik*  used  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  any  other  achievement  tests 
al>ove  the  elementary  school.  Some  of 
these  t<*8ts  have  broad  diagnostic  fea¬ 
tures  which  enhance  their  use  in  dif¬ 
ferentiated  instruction,  while  others 
yield  total  scores  only.  The  Cooi)era- 
tive  English  Test,  which  requires  120 
minutes  of  working  time,  provides 
scores  for  mechanics  of  expression,  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  expression,  and  three 
aspects  of  reading  comprehension.  The 
three  main  sections  are  also  published 
in  separate  forty-minute  booklets. 
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tive  ti’sts  in  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  furnishes  sejKirate  scores 
in  reading,  vocabulary,  and  grammar, 
as  w’oll  as  a  total  score.  There  are 
elementary  and  advance<l  levels  of 
these  tests. 

The  Cooperative  8eri<*e  includes 
eighty-minute  tests  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies  for  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  level.  Each  of  these 
testa  yields  three  or  four  part  scores 
and  thus  provides  broad  diagnostic 
scores  helpful  in  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  the  forty-minute  Co¬ 
operative  General  Achievement  Tests 
in  Social  Studies,  Science,  and  Ma¬ 
thematics,  w'hich  are  designed  for  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  pupils  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  students,  provide  separate  scores 
for  terms  and  concK»pta  and  for  ability 
to  read  and  interpret  typical  materials 
in  each  of  these  fields. 

Forty-minute  C<K>perative  tests  from 
each  of  which  only  one  score  is  derived 
are  available  for  the  measurement  of 
literary  comprehension  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  elementary  algebra,  intermediate 
algebra,  j)lane  geometry,  solid  geome¬ 
try,  trigonometry,  gi*neral  science,  bi- 
ology,  chemistry,  physics,  American 
government,  American  history,  ancient 
history,  modern  European  history,  and 
w’orld  history.  The  Scaled  S<*oroe  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  tests  have  consider¬ 
able  potential  value  for  differentiated 
instruction  if  they  are  recorded  on 
cumulative  records  so  that  teachers 
may  readily  apprehend  relationships 
among  them. 

Among  other  series  of  separate  tests 
of  subject  matter  taught  in  high  school 
and  college  are  the  Evaluation  and  Ad¬ 
justment  Series’"  and  the  Achieve- 
Serylce,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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ment  Examinatioiu  for  Sooondary 
SchooU.** 

U$e  of  Diagnostic  Tests  in 
Differentiated  Instruction  in 
Basic  Skills 

Wrll-plannod  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  dept-nds  to  a  large  extent  on  ade¬ 
quate  and  valid  diagnosis.  As  already 
indicated,  this  diagnosis  may  well  be¬ 
gin  with  a  study  of  the  results  of  schol¬ 
astic  aptitude  twts  which  provide  pro¬ 
files  of  aptitude  scores,  elementary 
school  achievement  test  batteries  which 
yield  profilt^s  of  grade  scores  in  basic 
skills  and  content  subj(H:ts,  and  tests 
for  secondary  school  and  college  which 
give  scores  in  comparable  terms  for 
subject  fields  as  units  or  for  broad 
areas  within  these  fields.  Even  if  the 
testing  is  not  carried  beyond  measure¬ 
ment  in  these  coarse  units,  material 
help  will  be  given  to  the  planning  of 
differentiated  instruction. 

Where  time  and  financial  resources 
j)ermit,  however,  the  broad  area,  or 
survey,  tests  may  well  be  followed  up 
by  more  diagnostic  tests.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  parenthetically,  that  it  is 
almost  never  possible  to  carry  diagnos¬ 
tic  testing  as  far  as  diagnosis  is  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  on  the  basis  of  general 
observation  and  other  procedures  by 
intellieent,  alert  teachers  who  are  able 
actually  to  “pin  point”  the  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction  in  their  classes.  In 
the  school’s  te.sting  program,  a  balance 
must  be  struck  l)etween  what  is  theo¬ 
retically  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  finer  distinctions  of  diagnostic 
work  and  what  is  practicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  available  instruments 
and  of  the  time  involved. 


The  use  of  diagnostic  tests  of  basic 
skills  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests.*’ 
These  tests,  prepared  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  non-profit  committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests, 
Inc.,  are  designed  for  use  in  Grades 
VII  through  XIII.  They  consist  of 
a  Survey  Section,  which  is  intended 
for  use  with  complete  class  groujxs  and 
which  measures  speed  of  reading,  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  reading  comprehension, 
and  a  series  of  diagnostic  sections 
which  are  planned  for  use  in  analyz¬ 
ing  weaknesses  of  individual  pupils  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Survey  Section.  The 
diagnostic  sections,  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  separate  booklets,  include 
Section  I,  V(x*abulary;  Section  II, 
('omj)rehension :  Part  1,  Silent,  and 
Part  2,  Auditory;  Section  III,  Rates 
of  Reading;  Part  1,  General,  Part  2, 
Social  Studies,  and  Part  3,  Science; 
and  Section  IV,  Word  Attack :  Part.  1, 
Oral,  and  Part  II,  Silent.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  any  pupil  or  group  of  pu- 
j)il8  will  take  only  those  diagnostic 
sections  that  need  to  be  used  for  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  of  weaknesses.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  test  battery  of  this  kind, 
in  which  diagnostic  tests  are  coordin¬ 
ated  with  a  survey  test,  is  virtually 
“made  to  order”  for  use  in  differen- 
tiate<l  instruction.  In  fact,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  recognized  this  relation¬ 
ship  by  following  up  the  diagnostic 
tests  with  a  manual  providing  specific 
and  detailed  suggestions  and  reference 
materials  which  teachers  may  use  in 
differentiated  reading  instruction.*" 
At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  cite 
similar  illustrations  of  close  coordina¬ 
tion  between  survey  tests  and  diagnos¬ 
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tic  test«  for  other  basic  skills  areas. 
Here  is  a  need  to  which  test  makers 
might  well  give  increased  attention. 

Use  of  Specific  Aptitude  Tests 

The  areas  of  mechanical  work,  art, 
and  music  are  largely  neglected  by  ex¬ 
isting  achievement  test  batteries,  which 
are  aimed  primarily  at  basic  skills  and 
academic  fields.  Some  inferences  with 
regard  to  aptitude  for  these  non-aca¬ 
demic  areas  can  be  drawn  from  scholas¬ 
tic  aptitude  testa  which  provide  pro¬ 
files  of  aptitude  scores,  but  such  infer¬ 
ences  are  not  as  direct  or  dependable 
as  are  needed  in  planning  differential 
instruction.  It  is  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  music,  particularly,  that  special 
provision  needs  to  be  made  for  differ¬ 
entiated  instruction  of  pupils  with  un¬ 
usual  talent  or  promise.  So  there  is 
a  nee<l  for  the  use  of  tests  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  measurement  of  apti¬ 
tude  in  these  fields. 

The  measurement  of  ait  aptitude  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  since  ar¬ 
tists  are  not  agreed  upon  standards,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  criteria  against 
which  to  validate  tests  in  this  field. 
Comments  of  specialists  in  art  educa¬ 
tion  indicate  that  the  Meier  Art  Tests; 
I,  Art  Judgment,’**  the  Knauber  Art 
Ability  Test,,*",  the  Graves  Design 
Judgment  Test,*’  and  the  Lewerenz 
Tests  in  Fundamental  Abilities  of  Vis¬ 
ual  Art**  are  perhaps  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  art  tests  yet  devised  but  that 


the  results  of  all  these  tests  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

For  the  measurement  of  musical  ap¬ 
titude,  the  Seashore  Measures  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Talent,  Revised  Edition,**  have 
long  been  available,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  criticism  of  a  considerable 
number  of  musicians  they  remain  the 
most  widely  used  aptitude  tests  in  this 
field  in  the  United  States.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  more  recently  issued  battery, 
the  Wing  Standardized  Tests  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Intelligence,**  enjoys  consider¬ 
able  use.  Both  the  Seashore  testa  and 
the  Wing  testa  are  administered 
through  the  use  of  phonograph  records. 

Several  useful  testa  of  mechanical 
aptitude  are  available.  Some  of 
those,  such  as  the  Bennett  Mechanical 
Comprehension  Test**  and  the  Revised 
Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Teat,** 
yield  only  single,  overall  scores ;  others, 
such  as  the  Wrightstone-O’Toole  Prog¬ 
nostic  Test  of  Mechanical  Abilities,*^ 
provide  several  part  scores  which 
should  be  useful  in  differentiated  in¬ 
struction. 

Use  of  Interest  and  Personality 
Measures  in  Differentiated  Instruction 

It  is  axiomatic  that  any  program  of 
differentiated  instruction  must  take 
pupil  interest  into  account.  Teachers 
,  may  obtain  much  information  about  in¬ 
terests  of  pupils  from  daily  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  supplemented  by 
voluntary  reading  reconls  and  the  like, 
but  measure's  of  interc'st  may  be  used 
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to  advantage  from  Grade  VIII  up¬ 
ward.  These  measures  may  be  in  terms 
of  either  broad  field  or  specific  occu¬ 
pations.  The  Kuder  Preference  Re- 
cord-V'^ocational**  is  now  the  most 
widely  used  inventory  of  the  interests 
of  school  pupils.  The  most  recent  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  inventory  yields  a  V-score, 
or ’verification  score,  and  a  profile  of 
scores  in  ten  broad  areas:  outdoor 
activities,  mechanical,  computational, 
Scientific,  persuasive,  artistic,  literary, 
musical,  social  service,  and  clerical. 
There  are  separate  norms  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Other  well-known  and  useful  inter¬ 
est  inventories  are  the  Strong  Voca¬ 
tional  InU-rest  Planks  for  Men  and 
Women^“  and  the  Lee-Thorpe  Occupa¬ 
tional  Interest  Inventory.*®  The 
Strong  blanks  have  b<*en  the  subject  of 
more  research  than  any  other  interest 
measures  and  they  are  probably  the 
most  valid  of  all  interest  tf'sts  for  the 
measurement  of  the  interests  of  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  pupils,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  adults  in  specific  occupa¬ 
tions. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  personality  in  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction,  the  main  suggestion 
that  can  Ik?  made  at  present  al)out  the 
p<*rsonality  measures  is  to  urge  that 
they  be  used  cautiously,  if  at  all,  and 
that  care  be  U8e<l  to  assure  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  correctly  interpreted.  If 
•clinical  psychologists  are  available  for 
the  administration  of  projective  tech- 
■niques  such  as  the  Rorschach**  and  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test**  these 
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procedures  are  to  be  preferred.  In 
individual  counseling  related  to  dif¬ 
ferentiated  instruction,  experienced 
teachers  who  have  had  training  in  psy¬ 
chology  may,  on  occasion,  use  such 
paper-and-pencil  inventories  as  the 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,**  the 
California  Test  of  Personality,®'*  and 
the  Kuder  Preference  Record-Person¬ 
al,*®  provided  good  rapport  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  pupil  and  provided  no 
permanent  record  is  made  of  the  scores. 

Evaluation  of  Results  of 

Differentiated  Instruction 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  main  at¬ 
tention  has  l)een  given  to  the  use  of 
tests  in  jAannin^  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  should  b(?  emphasized  that 
tests  are  e(pially  needed  and  useful  in 
making  periodic  checks  upon  progress 
under  differentiated  instruction  and 
particularly  in  checking  upon  the 
growth  of  pupils  as  a  residt  of  different 
instructional  jrrocedures.  A  common 
weakm^ss  in  programs  of  differentiated 
instruction  is  failure  to  measure  pro- 
grt*88  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  in¬ 
struction  and  again,  some  months  later, 
failure  to  appraise  permanency  of  im¬ 
provement.  If  teachers  will  form  the 
practice  of  administering  near  the  end 
of  the  term  other  forms  of  the  tests 
used  in  planning  their  work  and  of 
comparing  the  results  of  the  two  sets  of 
testa,  they  will  be  able  to  appraise  the 
efficacy  of  their  courses  objectively  and 
to  adjust  their  pnicedures  of  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction  in  accordance  with 
their  findings. 
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Individualized  Instruction 

By  J.  MURRAY  LEE 

Dean,  School  of  Education,  State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 


TO  WIIAT  extent  does  the  school 
program  need  to  be  individual¬ 
ized  ?  Should  all  children  have 
the  same  school  experiences?  What 
does  a  child  need  to  know  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  ?  These  are  questions  discussed 
pro  and  con  by  many  teachers. 

What  Do  We  Know  About  Children? 

1.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  ability 
in  each  classroom.  All  teachers  are 
well  aware  of  this  fact.  Even  in  the 
first  grade  some  children  have  bc^in 
to  read,  some  are  ready  to  read,  for 
some  it  will  take  nearly  all  year  and 
perhaps  longer.  In  a  high  school 
class  you  may  find  some  students  who 
read  on  the  level  of  college  sophomores 
or  juniors.  Other  students  read  on 
fourth  grade  level,  giving  a  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  year  span  of  reading  ability.  This 
range  of  reading  ability  is  also  ap¬ 
proximated  in  practically  all  other 
abilities. 

2.  Each  child  has  a  wide  range  of 
individwd  abilities.  Studies  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  difference  in  abilities 
within  a  child  may  approximate  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  range  of  abili¬ 
ties  within  a  class.  This  means  that 
each  child  has  some  areas  in  which  he 
does  much  better  work  than  others. 

He  has  some  areas  in  which  he  meets 
with  considerable  success,  other  areas 
in  which  he  has  great  difficulty.  Many 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  would  find 
it  possible  to  read  an  average  size  novel 
in  an  evening,  but  would  find  the  pros- 
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poets  of  a  twenty  mile  hike  uphill  a 
devastating  experience. 

3.  Children  come  from  different 
social  and  economic  backgrounds.  The 
extent  that  this  statement  is  true  varies 
widely  from  community  to  community. 
However,  even  in  a  community  as 
homogeneous  as  Pullman,  some  chil- 
<lren  come  from  hom(‘s  in  which  the 
parents  are  just  barely  making  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Some  come  from  homes  of  very 
rich  wheat  farmers.  Yet,  it  is  felt 
that  the  town  in  fairly  homogeneous. 
(Contrast  this  with  another  town  in  the 
state  of  Wa.shington  in  which  children 
of  white  parents  comprise  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy-three  {)er  cent  of  the 
school  population.  These  children  are 
divided  between  children  of  transient 
workers,  laborers,  and  a  few  profes¬ 
sional  people.  Then  sixteen  per  cent 
arc  children  of  Mexican  origin,  nine 
per  cent  of  Indians  and  the  remaining 
two  ]>er  cent  consist  of  Filipino  and 
Japanrae  children.  The  Mexican  and 
migrant  white  groups  tend  to  live  in 
low  rent  housing.  This  housing  con¬ 
sists  of  small  one-room  cabins  which 
are  inadequate  to  properly  house  the 
customary  large  size  family  of  the  mi¬ 
grant.  The  Indians  live  in  unpainted, 
poorly-kept  houses. 

Imagine  the  difficulty  of  the  teacher 
with  youngsters  coming  from  these 
many  and  varied  home  backgrounds 
with  different  patterns  of  experience 
and  cultural  beliefs.  The  difference 
in  attitudes  toward  schools  of  the 
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transient  workers  and  the  permanent 
citizens  of  the  community  is  marked. 
In  contrast  also  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Mexican  and  Indian  parent  with  that 
of  the  Filipino  and  Japanese  parent. 
We  know  only  too  little  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  differences  upon  the  needs 
of  these  children  or  upon  the  instruc¬ 
tional  projrram  which  will  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  with  them. 

4.  Children  have  various  degrees 
of  readiness  for  learning  any  one  thing. 
All  teachers  have  heard  al)out  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  readiiifr  readiness.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  children  are  ready  to 
read  when  they  come  to  school,  others 
are  not.  The  same  problem  exists  in 
any  phase  of  learning:.  In  high  school 
chemistry  some  are  ready  to  do  the 
work  in  chemistry  for  they  have  had 
well  dovelo[)ed  interests  in  science  of 
lonpr  duration,  while  others  have  not 
the  slightest  concept  of  what  it  is  all 
al)out.  Are  these  individuals  equally 
able  to  profit  by  the  same  program? 
What  kind  of  individual  or  group 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  chemistry 
class  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  each 
pupil.  In  too  many  classrooms  this 
difference  is  disregarded  entirely. 
The  same  subject  matter  and  experi¬ 
ences  are  given  to  all.  There  is  little 
or  no  attempt  to  individualize. 

5,  Children  learn  and  grow  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates.  The  facts  of  physical 
development  are  liest  known.  We  know 
thr  rate  of  growth.  Height  varies 
from  individual  to  individual.  We 
know  that  some  children  talk  before 
others.  The  same  phenomena  holds  in 
all  kinds  of  learning.  Children  do  not 
learn  at  the  same  rate,  nor  can  the 
same  thing  be  expected  of  each  child. 
However,  when  you  look  at  classroom 
practices,  this  factor  is  too  often  dis¬ 
regarded  entirely.  What  are  the  im¬ 


plications  for  individualizing  instruc¬ 
tion  if  this  phenomena  is  really  recog¬ 
nized  ? 

6.  Children  learn  best  when  the 
learning  task  is  within  their  ability. 
Faced  with  an  impossible  task  children 
only  meet  with  failure.  The  mastery 
of  Mount  Everest  was  only  accom¬ 
plished  after  a  long  and  hard  training 
period.  It  could  not  have  been  done  by 
an  unskilled  or  an  unprepared  indivi¬ 
dual.  Where  children  experience  con¬ 
tinuous  failure  in  the  learning  task,  we 
realize  there  is  relatively  little  learn¬ 
ing.  We  know  in  the  field  of  spelling, 
for  instance,  where  a  poor  speller  is 
faced  with  twenty  words  a  week  in 
which  he  is  able  to  get  only  a  few,  that 
it  is  a  [K)or  spelling  program.  He  will 
actually  learn  a  great  deal  more  if  he 
has  twelve  or  fifteen  easier  words  in 
which  he  is  successful  in  getting  them 
all.  He  not  only  learns  more  spelling 
words,  but  his  attitude  toward  spelling 
is  completely  changed. 

7.  Children  learn  best  when  they 
feel  secure.  Recent  research  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  is  a  most  important 
condition  of  learning.  Insecurity  cre¬ 
ates  blocks,  slows  up  or  prevents  think¬ 
ing.  As  the  research  findings  accu¬ 
mulate,  the  emotional  climate  of  the 
classroom  becomes  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant.  Where  there  is  an  attitude 
that  permits  children  to  do  their  best, 
where  they  know  they  are  accepted  and 
where  they  know  the  teacher  feels  that 
they  are  important  as  an  individual, 
they  learn  better. 

8.  Children  are  motivated  differ¬ 
ently.  Motivation  is  the  result  of  both 
their  background  and  their  previous 
experience.  A  study  of  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  the  Filipino  and  Japanese 
children  showed  rather  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  certain  of  the  Mexican 
children  and  the  Indians  described  un- 
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der  item  No.  3.  If  effective  learning 
is  to  take  place,  the  child  must  be  mo¬ 
tivated  to  learn.  The  pattern  of  hU 
present  motivations  provides  a  base  for 
beginning.  Unless  this  pattern  is 
known  and  understood  by  the  teacher, 
she  cannot  capitalize  upon  it.  Here 
is  an  area  in  which  each  teacher  will 
have  to  do  more  to  understand  each 
child  and  to  try  to  reach  him.  The 
usual  recommendation  is,  of  course, 
that  the  teacher  begin  with  his  inter¬ 
ests.  It  needs  to  go  further  than  this, 
the  teacher  must  also  understand  some 
of  the  motivations  of  the  family  and 
the  encouragements  which  the  student 
receives  from  home. 

What  do  these  eight  principles  add 
up  to?  They  tell  us  that  all  children 
cannot  learn  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  rate. 

We  Believe  — 

But  We  Do  Not  Practice 

Most  teachers  would  subscribe  to 
th(‘8e  eight  principles  dealing  with 
what  we  know  about  oliildren.  The 
actual  diflSculty,  however,  comes  in 
trying  to  interpret  these  into  classroom 
proecilures.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Utah,  it  was 
found  that  teachers  believed  in  the 
need  for  individualized  instniction. 
Yet,  one  of  the  weakest  areas  was  in 
their  actual  techniques  of  putting  this 
belief  into  practice.  Partly,  of  course, 
in  large  classes  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  individualize  or  oven  to  work  with 
groups.  However,  much  more  can  be 
done  than  has  been  done. 

T/Ct’s  take  another  instance.  In  the 
field  of  spelling,  in  too  many  class¬ 
rooms  throughout  the  nation,  all  the 
children  in  the  room  are  taught  the 
same  words.  It  has  long  been  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading  in  the  elementary 


schools,  to  have  three  reading  groups, 
but  seldom  do  we  find  three  spelling 
groups.  In  a  fourth  grade  class,  some 
youngsters  might  be  studying  second 
grade  words,  some  third,  and  some 
fourth.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  would  result  in  much 
more  efficient  learning  and  develop 
better  spellers. 

In  high  school,  there  is  a  beginning 
of  group  and  individualized  work. 
However,  too  often  all  children  are 
given  the  same  reading  assignment  in 
history,  or  the  same  assignment  in 
chemistry.  There  is  little  attempt  to 
vary  the  materials  according  to  either 
their  needs  or  their  abilities.  The  au¬ 
thor  will  never  forget  his  experience 
with  a  group  of  students  being  pre- 
partnl  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools. 
He  took  them  for  a  visit  through  an 
elementary  school.  The  thing  that 
astounded  them  was  the  way  the  teach¬ 
ers  handled  grou{)s  of  youngsters. 
They  wondered  whether  the  same  tech¬ 
niques  were  |>o8sible  in  high  school. 
Of  course  it’s  possible. 

Another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
we  believe  but  do  not  practice  is  in  the 
worry  which  many  teachers  have  of 
whether  youngsters  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  first  grade  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade.  In  talking  with  many 
teachers  this  past  year  in  the  East,  this 
question  constantly  arose.  It  seeme<l 
that  the  major  worry  was  concerning 
the  opinion  of  the  second  grade  teach¬ 
er.  They  knew  that  for  the  children 
in  question,  it  would  take  them  some 
time  to  develop  into  more  effective 
readers.  They  knew  that  the  work 
should  be  adapted  to  their  level  of  pres- 
entability.  However,  they  still  felt 
that  while  they  could  individualize  the 
work  for  the  child,  the  second  grade 
teacher  would  expect  all  the  children  to 
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coine  up  to  “«rcond  grade  standarda.” 

This  aituation  is  an  indication  that 
faculties  need  to  consider  this  problem 
of  the  continuous  development  of 
j'oungatera.  They  need  to  develop 
policy.  They  need  to  develop  tech¬ 
niques  for  passing  on  information  so 
that  each  teacher  will  know  where  to 
la'gin  with  the  child. 

What  lilocleft  Our  Practice? 

1.  U'e  do  rwt  adequately  know  our 
children.  Much  more  can  be  done  in 
all  schools  in  getting  l)etter  acquainted 
with  the  children,  with  their  home 
conditions,  with  their  abilities,  with 
their  motivations. 

2.  We  are  not  too  conscious  of  how 
differences  in  background  affect  leamr 
ing.  Does  a  child  who  has  travelled 
widely  have  a  better  motivation  for 
studying  ge<^aphy  than  one  who 
hasn’t?  Does  a  child  who  has  inter¬ 
est  in  8<*ienee  have  a  better  motivation 
for  studying  science?  What  differ¬ 
ences  exist  in  children  from  homes  of 
lower  social  economic  backgrounds  in 
comi)arison  with  those  from  higher 
social  ectmomic  backgrounds.  What 
differences  exist  in  their  ability  to  use 
language,  in  their  ability  to  understand 
various  social  concepts  ?  There  is 
some  research  in  this  area  but  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  each  faculty 
study  their  own  children  to  see  what 
differences  exist  in  specific  young¬ 
sters. 

3.  irc  do  not  have,  nor  do  we  util¬ 
ize,  the  variety  of  learning  materials 
availahle.  There  is  an  increasing 
w’calth  of  materials  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  of  different  abilities  and 
different  interests.  Only  a  relatively 
few'  schools  are  adequately  equipped 
with  thf'se  materials.  Budget  provi¬ 
sions  need  to  be  made  so  that  they  can 


be  acquired.  The  faculty  needs  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  locate  materi¬ 
als.  Successes  with  materials  need  to 
be  shared  among  the  faculty. 

4.  We  do  not  utilize  what  we  know 
about  teaching  in  small  groups  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  Probably  more  work  has 
been  done  in  working  with  small 
groups  in  the  field  of  reading  than  in 
any  other  area.  Some  exjx?rimenta- 
tion  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  in 
developing  individualized  reading  pro¬ 
grams.  This  has  been  very  successful 
in  some  first  grades.  Groups  have 
also  been  used  very  effectively  in  social 
studies  in  the  elementary  schools. 
There  are  other  opportunities  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  in  spelling.  The  high 
school  has  hardly  made  a  beginning  in 
this  arf?a.  Perhaps  here  is  an  oj)por- 
tunity  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  to  work  together  to  see  how 
group  work  can  be  efficiently  developed 
at  every  level. 

5.  We  still  feel  that  all  children 
should  acquire  a  certain  minimum  of 
subject  matter.  This  concern  is  very 
clear  when  you  listen  to  teachers  talk. 
They  are  not  necessarily  concenied 
about  stretching  the  abilities  of  the 
best  pupils  to  their  limit.  They  do 
feel,  however,  that  all  youngsters 
should  have  mastered  a  eertain  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  work  supposed  to  be 
taught  on  that  grade  level.  If  they 
fully  accept  the  concept  that  children 
grow  an<l  leani  at  different  rates,  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  child 
where  he  is  and  provide  for  as  many 
opportunities  for  his  growth  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  feeling  of  concern  is  also 
tied  very  closely  to  the  following  point. 

6.  We  are  afraid  of  what  the  next 
teacher  will  say.  Teacher  after  teacher 
to  w’hom  I  have  talked  have  expressed 
a  concern  about  what  the  teacher  of  the 
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next  grade  will  say  when  he  or  she 
receives  the  pupils.  They  of  course 
know  that  they  are  giving  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  kinds  of  experiences  to  the  young¬ 
ster.  However,  unless  the  child  is 
able  to  do  the  so-called  work  of  the 
third  grade,  they  worry  about  what  the 
third  grade  teacher  will  say.  This 
attitude  seems  to  me  to  represent  an 
element  of  suspicion  running  through¬ 
out  the  whole  school.  They  trust 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  trust  the 
next  teacher.  I  am  sure  it  is  possible 
for  faculties  to  develop  a  morale  in 
which  every  member  of  tbe  faculty  has 
faith  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
every  other  member  of  the  faculty. 
In  such  a  school  no  teacher  will  feel 
that  another  teacher  will  unjustly 
accuse  her  of  not  doing  her  job. 


As  a  Faculty  —  IVe  Can 

We  can  do  many  things  as  a  staff  to 
correct  this  situation.  We  can  im¬ 
prove  and  share  our  knowledge  of  chil¬ 
dren.  We  can  pool  our  experiences. 
Where  a  technique  or  procedure  works 
for  us  it  may  help  the  next  person. 
Finally,  we  can  pool  our  beliefs  and 
develop  mutual  trust.  The  results  of 
such  a  program  will  pay  huge  divi¬ 
dends  for  improved  learning  for  boys 
and  girls.  No  longer  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  all  boys  and  girls  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion  or  the  same 
way.  Instruction  can  be  carried  on  in 
small  grou^w  or  individualized  to  metit 
the  special  needs.  The  satisfactions 
which  a  faculty  will  get  from  such  a 
cooperative  undertaking  are  more  than 
worth  the  difficulty. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 


New  type  objective  examinations  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  High  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  cover  the 
following : 


A  Tala  of  Two  CItlaa  Ivanhoo 
Franklin’o  Autobiography  Tha  Anciant  Marinar 


Burka'a  Spaach 
Macbath 
Jullua  Caaaar 
Aa  You  Lika  It 
Marchant  of  Vanica 
Lady  of  tha  Laka 
Tha  Odyaaay 
Lorna  Doona 
King  Hanry  V 
Sllaa  Marnar 


Tha  Mill  on  tha  Floaa 

David  Copparflald 

Carlyla’a  CsMy  on  Buma 

Talaa  of  a  Wayalda  Inn 

Inland  Voyaga  and  Travala  with  a  Donkay 

Courtahip  of  Mllaa  Btandiah 

Sohrab  and  Ruatum 

Spectator  Papara 

Kvangallna 

Wabatar’a  FIrat  Bunkar  Hill  Oration 
and  Waahington’a  Farawall  Addraaa 
Brownlng’a  Poacna 


Traaaura  I  aland 
Hamlet 

Houae  of  Sevan  Qablea 
The  Vlalon  of  Sir  Launfal 
Snowbound 

The  Laat  of  the  Mohicana 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylla  of  the  King 
Sketch  Book 
Mllton’a  Minor  Poema 
Life  of  Johr.aon 

MIdaummer  NIght'a  Dream  Chrlatmaa  Carol 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  are  so  inexpensive  that  any  school  can 
afford  to  use  them.  They  are  class  tested  and  used  in  thousands  of  schools. 

Prices 

Single  copies,  10c  each ;  In  quantities  for  class  use,  $3.00  per  hundred 
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Finding  the  Right  Materials 

for  Each  Child 

by  NANCY  LARRICK 
Education  Director,  Random  House,  Inc. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  we  rejoiced  in  else  in  the  claaa.  Whj,  her  fifth-grade 
the  decline  of  the  one-room  desk  waa  much  too  amall  for  her  and 
achool.  One  teacher  cannot  yet  ahe  waa  called  a  fifth  grader.  Su- 
work  with  ao  many  grade  levels,  we  aan  had  to  double  up  even  to  write  her 
aaid.  Let  one  teacher  deal  with  just  name  on  that  fifth-grade  desk.  Then 
one  grade  level,  and  her  troubles  will  there  waa  Jimmie — Peanut  the  boys 
be  ended.  So  we  sorted  out  the  chil-  called  him  because  he  was  ao  short, 
ren  by  grade  level  and  gave  them  to  Jimmie’s  feet  barely  touched  the  floor 
the  teacher  for  that  grade.  Fourth  when  he  sat  in  that  fifth-grade  desk, 
graders  went  to  the  fourth-grade  teach-  yet  like  Susan  he  waa  called  a  fifth 
er.  Fifth  graders  went  to  the  fifth-  grader. 

grad<‘  teacher.  It  waa  as  simple  as  Now  anyone  could  see  that  Susan 
that.  had  to  have  another  desk  so  her  teacher 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  have  only  made  a  swap  with  the  sixth-grade 
fifth  graders  in  a  room  instead  of  first,  teacher  who  was  glad  to  send  down  one 
secoml,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of  her  bigger  desks.  For  Peanut  she 
in  the  same  room.  Now  we  oould  made  a  similar  deal  with  ,the  fourth- 
order  thirty-five  identical  desks  for  grade  teacher.  Now  that  is  better,  she 
this  room  instead  of  having  big  desks  thought,  we  are  all  set. 
and  little  desks  and  middle-size  desks.  But  when  it  came  to  using  the  books. 
We  could  have  thirty-five  identical  there  seemed  to  be  more  trouble.  At 
arithmetic  books  instead  of  half  a  doz-  first  the  fifth-grade  teacher  scolded 
en  different  books  all  on  different  Henry  Ijocause  he  couldn’t  read  in  the 
levels.  All  the  children  could  read  fifth-grade  reader.  “A  great  big  boy 
the  same  l)ook  at  the  same  time  instead  like  you,”  she  said,  ‘^and  can’t  read  a 
of  one  or  two  reading  individually  to  fifth-grade  reader!”  Now  Susan 
the  teacher  while  the  others  read  dif-  was  a  joy.  She  read  everything  in  the 
ferent  books  at  different  reading  levels,  fifth-grade  reader  the  first  week.  Su- 
But  when  we  had  our  fifth-grade  san  really  applies  herself,  thought  the 
room  ready  with  identical  desks  and  teacher.  But  after  awhile  Susan 
identical  books,  wo  found  a  strange  sit-  seemed  to  be  losing  interest.  She 
nation.  The  desks  were  identical,  all  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  when  the 
right,  and  so  were  the  books.  But  the  others  were  reading  or  doing  their 
fifth  graders  were  not  identical,  not  by  arithmetic.  “I’ve  done  that  already,” 
any  measure.  There  was  Susan  for  was  all  Susan  said, 
example,  a  head  taller  than  anyone  Somehow  Susan  didn’t  seem  to  fit 
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the  fifth-grade  books  any  better  than 
she  fit  the  fifth-grade  desk.  'Maybe 
Susan  would  be  better  off  with  a  sixth- 
grade  book;  and  maybe  Henry  would 
be  better  off  with  a  fourth-grade  book. 
So  the  teacher  went  out  and  borrowed 
some  books  that  were  not  fifth^rade 
books.  She  borrowed  second  and  third 
and  fourth-grade  books.  She  bor¬ 
rowed  sixth  and  seventh  and  eighth- 
grade  books.  And  for  every  book  she 
found  a  reader  in  her  fifth-grade  class. 
“These  fifth  graders  are  not  all  alike 
by  any  means,”  she  said.  “It  is  just 
like  the  one-room  school  where  my 
children  were  working  on  different 
levels  with  different  books.  And  by 
working  together  even  the  youngest, 
the  least  mature,  brought  something 
unique  for  the  enrichment  of  the  whole 
group.” 

Thus  did  one  fifth-grade  teacher 
move  from  the  Land  of  Make  Believe 
where  all  fifth  graders  were  supposed 
to  be  identical  to  the  Land  of  Here 
an<l  Now  where  Susan,  tall  and  ad- 
vanccnl  for  her  age,  is  given  a  desk  to 
fit  her  long  legs  and  a  book  to  suit  her 
more  advanced  reading  level  and  her 
more  mature  interests. 

Children  Are  Different 

It  doesn’t  take  a  scientist  to  see  that 
children  are  very  different  even 
though  they  may  be  of  the  same  chron¬ 
ological  age.  One  day  in  your  class¬ 
room —  one  hour,  in  fact  —  will  tell 
you  that,  even  though  you  have  no  sta¬ 
tistical  chart  to  prove  it.  These  chil¬ 
dren  have  come  to  you  from  different 
backgrounds.  Some  have  thoughtful, 
affectionate  parents ;  some  have  squab¬ 
bling  parents;  some  have  no  parents. 
Some  are  encouraged  to  talk  things 
over  at  home;  some  are  taught  it  is  a 
virtue  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Some 


are  healthy  and  physically  vigorous; 
some  are  frail  and  sickly.  Some  have 
traveled  no  farther  than  from  home  to 
school ;  some  have  flown  half  way 
around  the  world  and  back.  Yes,  in 
just  the  same  number  of  years  of  life 
these  children  have  had  experiences  so 
different  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
unique  individuals. 

Listen  to  their  questions  and  com¬ 
ments.  You  find  these  unique  indivi¬ 
duals  have  different  interests,  too. 
Some  are  curious  about  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  Some  are  curious  about  gadgets 
and  inventions.  Some  have  a  feeling 
for  color.  Some  want  to  hear  about 
distant  times  and  places.  Some  prefer 
competitive  sports.  Some  are  eager  to 
create  and  build.  And  as  their  inter¬ 
ests  vary  so  do  their  talents  vary  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Yet  they  are  all  assembled  in  one 
room  under  one  banner  —  Fourth 
Grade  or  Fifth  Grade  or  whatever. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  such 
groups,  and  records  have  been  kept  of 
their  growth  as  they  have  moved  from 
the  Fourth  Grade  banner  to  the  Fifth 
Grade  banner  and  so  on.  For  most  of 
us  who  have  kept  no  such  continuous 
records  ourselvt's,  these  scientific  stu¬ 
dies  are  tremendously  important. 
They  tell  us  what  our  exjierience  has 
been  telling  us  all  along,  but  they  do  it 
more  thoroughly  and  more  convinc- 
injrly. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  students  of 
child  growth  and  development  is  Dr. 
Willard  C.  Olson  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  the  Spring,  10.52,  issue 
of  The  Packet,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  Dr.  Olson  told 
of  some  of  his  findings  in  this  field. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  table 
which  he  has  worke<l  out  to  report  the 
children  in  each  grade  who  can  be  ex- 
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pect<‘d  to  be  ready  for  what  he  calls 
the  various  “bocdc  levels,”  In  the 
third  grade,  according  to  this  table, 
you  can  ex^ject  to  find  children  who  are 
non-readers  as  well  as  those  who  are 
ready  for  the  seventh-grade  book  level 
and  all  the  book  levels  in  between. 
That  nutans  seven  grade  levels  plus 
non-readers  in  one  so-called  grade! 
What  happens  when  these  youngsters 
are  labeled  fourth  graders?  By  that 
time  says  Dr.  Olson’s  table,  some  will 
be  at  the  kindergarten  book  level;  the 
others  will  space  themselves  along  the 
grade-level  ladder  from  first  grade 
through  eighth  grade.  Why,  the  range 
of  differences  is  greater  this  year  than 
it  was  last  —  now  there  may  be  eight 
grade  levels  plus  the  non-readers  in 
this  one  class.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  of 
it  —  differences  increase  as  children 
move  through  the  grades  so  the  prob¬ 
lem  grows  as  they  grow. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  unique 
individuals,  we  need  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Dr.  Olson’s  table  gives  some 
clues  as  to  the  size  of  the  ta.sk  in  select¬ 
ing  b<K)ks  for  them.  He  even  works 
out  the  p(*rcentages  of  children  we  may 
expect  to  find  on  each  book  level  in 
each  grade.  But  this  table  dejils  only 
with  levels  of  achievement.  It  says 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  children’s 
interests  and  activities.  Yet  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  boy  who  is  fascinated 
by  space  shijM  and  space  travel  will 
read  with  more  eagt^rm^ss  when  he  can 
read  about  his  favorite  subject.  The 
child  who  has  collected  sea  shells  on 
vacation  is  full  of  information  and 
questions  about  sea  animals.  What  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  pursue  that 
interest  and  thus  direct  his  reading  to 
something  that  brings  him  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ? 

The  creative  teacher  welcomes  such 


clues  to  the  interests  of  her  children. 
She  knows  that  they  will  help  in  her 
search  for  the  most  stimulating  and 
satisfying  teaching  materials  for  each 
child. 

Finding  a  Variety  of 
Teaching  Materials 

The  modern  teacher  and  her  young¬ 
sters  are  constantly  searching  for  a 
variety  of  materials  to  meet  their 
needs.  There  is  no  master  list  to  be 
ordered.  And  there  is  no  end  to  the 
need,  for  every  day  brings  in  new  ques¬ 
tions  and  new  interests  if  the  children 
have  been  encouraged  to  see  with  see¬ 
ing  eyes  and  to  ask  questions  with 
alertness. 

Perhajjs  this  classroom  attitude  of 
seeking  and  searching  is  the  first  re¬ 
quirement  if  we  are  to  find  the  right 
teaching  aids  for  each  individual.  Not 
all  science  materials  have  to  be  pur- 
chase<l,  you  know.  As  Dr.  Alice  V. 
Keliher  once  said,  “The  place  to  begin 
science  study  is  with  the  contents  of  a 
small  boy’s  pockets.”  Strings,  a  mag¬ 
net,  some  tacks  and  nails,  bits  of  wire, 
a  knife  and  a  pencil  stub  —  some 
would  call  it  junk  to  be  discarded. 
But  in  the  creative  classroom  that 
“junk”  can  bo  diverted  to  science  ex- 
j)eriment«  of  tremendous  interest  and 
significance. 

One  day  at  the  Parkside  School  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  I 
saw  several  sixth  graders  up  on  step 
ladders  painting  a  huge  map  of  South 
America  on  the  cinder-block  Avail  of 
their  classroom.  “We  couldn’t  find  a 
map  big  enough,”  said  the  young  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  project,  “so  we  are  making 
our  own.”  It  wag  as  simple  as  that! 

“What  will  you  do  when  you  begin 
to  study  Europe  ?”  I  asked  with  some 
overtones  of  my  old  training  never  to 
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“deface”  school  proj)erty  —  especially 
the  walls. 

“We’ll  just  paint  this  one  out  and 
make  one  of  Europe,”  he  said  with 
that  marvelous  assurance  that  anything 
can  be  done  if  you  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Well,  I  have  known  teachers  who 
sighed  iH'cause  their  budget  di<ln’t  per¬ 
mit  the  purchase  of  a  big  map.  Yes, 
they  sighed  and  accepted  their  fate. 
And  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
reflecttvl  that  feeding  of  helplessness 
and  defeat. 

Of  course  not  all  materials  can  be 
improvised.  ^lany  must  be  purchast'd 
from  publishers  and  manufacturers. 
There  is  no  easy  way  here  either.  It 
means  getting  book  lists  from  many 
sources  and  keeping  them  at  hand  for 
reference  by  teacher  and  children. 

Among  the  most  helpful  of  the  book 
lists  for  the  classroom  is  A  liihlio- 
graphy  of  Books  for  Children  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International,  1200 
ir)th  St.,  X.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
The  most  recent  edition  (1052)  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Eeland  Jacolw  who 
worked  with  many  evaluating  commit¬ 
tees  of  teachers.  Ibx>ks  are  arranged 
by  subject.  They  are  annotated  and 
are  given  an  age  placement  of  two  or 
three  years. 

Several  very  helpful  bibliographies 
are  published  by  the  National  Council 
for  Ti'aehers  of  English  in  Chicago. 
The  Child  Study  Association  prepares 
recommended  lists,  too.  All  of  these 
are  valuable  because  the  bwks  have 
been  selected  and  annotated  by  those 
who  know  and  work  with  children. 

If  you  are  in  a  school  with  a  library, 
you  are  blessed.  If  not,  you  had  bet^ 
ter  see  what  you  ean  do  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  to  enlist  the  help  of  parents, 
teachers  and  children  in  setting  up  a 


school  library.  Basic  lists  recom¬ 
mend  for  first  and  second  purchase  in 
setting  up  a  library  are  available  from 
the  American  Library  Association, 
50  E.  Huron  Street,  Chicago. 

But  a  fine  collection  of  books  does 
not  make  a  libraiy*  —  not  in  today’s 
comj)etitive  w’orld.  The  library  — 
whether  a  school  library  or  a  few 
shelves  in  your  classroom  —  must  bet 
alive  and  moving.  The  books  must  Ik* 
attractively  displayed ;  they  must  lx* 
introduced  to  the  children  through 
story  hours,  through  show-and-tell, 
through  movies  and  author  visits.  New 
additions  must  l)e  announced  w’ith  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Children  must  be  made  to 
f(*t*l  welcome  and  at  home. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  that 
atmosi>here  which  must  pervade  our 
school  —  that  attitude  of  wanting  to 
search  and  to  learn,  that  attitude  of 
wanting  to  share  our  inten^sts  and  our 
finds. 

The  same  attitude  will  bring  in 
home  and  community  rt^sources.  These 
are  legitimate  school  “materials”  — 
so  rich,  so  varied  and,  thank  heaven,  so 
inexpensive!  What  al)out  the  O.  I. 
brother  who  is  back  from  duty  in  Ger¬ 
many?  Or  the  Puerto  Hican  grand¬ 
mother  who  is  full  of  Spanish  songs 
though  very  little  English?  These 
are  re-ady-made  “materials”  to  l)e  had 
for  the  asking.  They  will  arouse  the 
Intercast  of  children  and  apj)eal  to  their 
sense  of  drama  more  than  most  of  the 
materials  that  can  be  stowed  away  in 
the  bookcase  or  closet. 

Using  a  Variety  of  Materials 

Sometimes  you  may  think  back  with 
longing  on  those  simple  days  when  you 
a.sked  every  child  to  read  from  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time.  That 
was  the  simple  life!  Turn  to  page  36, 
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you  said,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  So  easy  to  see  when  Jack  was 
not  on  page  36  or  when  Mary  was 
looking  at  it  but  getting  nothing  from 
the  look!  Yes,  in  between  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop  in  that  cl^.  And 
besides,  with  the  class  on  page  36,  you 
could  always  be  sure  of  keeping  at  least 
a  few  pages  ahead.  That  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  feeling,  too! 

Of  course,  all  the  children  were 
moving  at  the  same  pace  —  a  pace  too 
fast  for  some  and  too  slow  for  others. 
The  constant  questions  typical  of  the 
inquiring  young  mind  were  being  si¬ 
lenced  while  you  read  out  the  canned 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Hard  on  the  kids  maybe,  but  easier  on 
the  teacher. 

Now  look  at  things!  Instead  of 
thirty  identical  botAs,  you  buy  as 
many  different  books  as  possible  on 
different  subjects  and  written  at  differ¬ 
ent  “book  levels.”  But  isn’t  it  won¬ 
derful  to  have  thirty  times  as  much 
tempting  subject  matter  as  before ! 

Now  Jerry  starts  off  the  day  with 
his  query  about  the  seventeen-year  lo¬ 
custs  that  have  taken  over  his  yard. 
Nothing  in  the  reader  about  that! 
But  there  might  be  something  in  the 
encyclopedia  so  you  encourage  Jerry 
to  go  and  look.  Tom  has  seen  some¬ 
thing  in  the  book  he  was  reading  about 
bugs  so  Tom  offers  to  help  Jerry.  The 
movie  committee  volunteers  to  make  a 
search  for  a  movie  that  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Susan 
saw  some  pictures  in  Life  Magazine 
which  she  will  bring  to  school  tomor¬ 


row.  Helen,  the  apartment  dweller, 
hasn’t  seen  any  of  these  strange  locusts 
so  there  are  many  offers  to  bring  in 
samples.  So  the  materials  are  assem¬ 
bled  from  many  sources  in  response  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  children 
themselves. 

In  such  a  classroom  there  is  freedom 
to  seek  and  compare.  Children  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  evaluate  the  materials  they 
find  and  to  challenge  the  authenticity 
of  the  ones  they  are  using.  When 
news  sourct^s  are  compared,  they  begin 
to  see  that  not  all  that  is  in  print  is 
fact.  They  learn  to  recognize  bias 
and  half-truth.  They  learn  to  make 
their  own  decisions  instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  statements  and  decisions  of 
others. 

They  relate  their  school  world  to 
that  bigger  world  outside.  And  thus 
they  grow  in  their  realization  of  their 
own  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 

For  today’s  children  are  using  ma¬ 
terials  appropriate  to  their  own  devel¬ 
opment.  Often  they  follow  Dr.  Ger¬ 
trude  Hildreth’s  suggestion  and  “try 
on  a  book  for  fit.”  Thus  by  their  own 
choosing  they  find  the  materials  that 
suit  their  reading  achievement  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  own  interests. 

Yes,  it  is  a  different  classroom  today 
from  the  one  that  was  typical  of  the 
early  twenties.  It  is  alive  and  excit¬ 
ing.  It  is  geared  to  the  children  as 
individuals.  We  can  see  them  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  new  fields  of  interest  and 
new  achievement  because  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  and  to  find. 


Music  Teaching — 

in  Pursuit  0/ Happiness 

By  LORIN  F.  WHEELWRIGHT 

Tht  Pioneer  Musi-c  Press  and  the  Wheelwright  Lithographing  Company  , 
Salt  Ijalee  City,  Utah 

Worth  of  Children  tain  “inalienable  righta”  exist  for  all 

Differentiated  inatmc-  “  well  a«  for  adults  in  this 

tion!  —  this  is  a  different  way  freedom.  And  one  of  these 

of  saying  it,  but  to  the  writer  it  ^appmess.  In 

reiterates  the  belief  that  every  child  ^^® 

is  sacred  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  certainly 

dear  reader,  although  this  may  appear  performance  in 

out  of  place  in  a  scholarly  publication,  ®  8<*hool. 

it  puts  foremost  in  our  thinking  a  high  Adventure  of  Uaming 

spiritual  value  ujion  the  lives  of  chil- 

dren.  It  denies  the  premise  of  the  P®”®“  struggled 

dialectic  materialists  who  say,  “It  is  “practicing”  music  as  a  child,  or 

impossible  to  separate  thought  from  ^  ^^® 

matter  that  thinks.  Matter  is  the  sub-  Psychological  wounds  upon  childhood 
ject  of  all  changes.”(l)  mastering  an  art,  will 

In  our  pn^nt  struggle  for  the  dig-  »PPr®ciate  the  tragedy  that  exists 
nity  of  man,  the  dark  forces  of  com- 
miinism  are  content  to  treat  children 

and  men  as  meio  “matter.”  We  don’t  ^nto  solitary  confinement  where  prac- 
necd  to  go  to  Russia  to  see  the  resulU  becomes  a  punishment, 

of  this  materialism.  Some  teachers  have  to  be  an  ordeal, 

here  in  America  behave  in  the  class-  Practicing,  which  to  the  psychologist 
room  as  though  children  were  mere  cr  teacher  is  merely  the  tried  and  true 
“matter”  —  soulless  creatures  to  be  method  of  learning  by  insight  and  re- 
manipulated  at  will.  Reoriented  now  petition,  can  be  an  exciting  adventure, 
to  the  author’s  bias;  children  are  not  It  can  be  a  revea/tn^ experieneo  whcre- 
mere  matter,  they  are  individuals  of  m  the  child  discovers  his  own  powers: 
inestimable  worth  —  whose  very  exis-  bis  growing  sense  of  mastery  over  him- 
tence  attests  to  the  divinity  in  all  of  self*  his  unfolding  and  maturing  as  a 
us,  and  whose  development  and  matur-  person. 

ity  manifest  powers  beyond  our  com-  It  is  the  experience  of  this  writer 
plete  understanding.  that  children  can  be  taught  with  an  un- 

After  Slicing  thousands  of  students  derstanding  and  love  on  the  part  of  a 
and  teachers  at  work,  this  writer  has  teacher  so  that  they  really  want  to 
come  to  a  renewtVl  conviction  that  cer-  learn,  so  that  they  seek  out  their  instru- 
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ment  for  hours  of  concentrated  home  are  interesting  musical  games  to  draw 


study  and  practice,  and  so  that  they 
would  rather  play  the  piano  than  look 
at  television!  It  can  be  done,  but 
only  at  the  hands  of  an  artist  teacher. 

The  Artist  Teacher  Knows,  Feels, 
and  Shares 

Such  teaching  comes  only  from  an 
understanding  heart  and  an  informed 
mind.  After  witnessing  countless 
“lessons”  in  school  an<l  in  the  private 
studio,  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
such  teaching  happens  only  when  the 
teacher  is  possessed  by  a  “love  that 
passeth  understanding”  and  by  a  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  of  children  and  the 
arts  or  sciences  she  wishes  to  impart 
to  them. 

Artist  teaching  possesses  a  quality 
which  si'cms  to  defy  the  rating  scale. 
Yet,  it  can  be  descrilK'd  in  the  behavior 
of  children.  In  the  music  class,  these 
are  evidences  of  its  presence: 

The  artist  teacher  knows  how  every¬ 
one  is  progressing.  The  little  child 
with  pitch  difficulty  came  closer  in 
tune  today.  The  giftetl  boy  on  the 
third  row  could  have  done  better  on 
that  rhythmic  figure.  The  self-con¬ 
scious  boy  forgot  his  self-conscious¬ 
ness  for  a  moment.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  alone  creates  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  act  intelligently  —  to  meet 
needs  as  they  occur.  What  to  do  for 
each  nwl  ?  That  is  the  science  of 
teaching.  For  the  competent  person, 
there  is  a  way  of  knowing  how  far  the 
child  deviated  from  the  unison  pitch. 
There  are  ways  to  group  him  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  like  difficulty  and  give  aid  with 
tone  bells,  piano  and  pitch  pipe.  There 
are  many  sources  of  good  teaching  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  the  songs  written  by 
Moiselle  Renstrom  to  assist  the  “out- 
of-tuner.”  In  Musical  Adventures  (2) 


the  child  toward  better  listening  and 
performance.  Obviously,  this  science 
is  not  learned  in  a  day.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  good  professional  training  — 
inservice  and  prcscrvice.  But,  the 
artist  teacher  knows,  and  has  paid  the 
price  of  knowing. 

The  artist  teacher  feels  the  emotion¬ 
al  climate  of  her  classroom.  That 
self-conscious  boy  who  would  not  sing 
alone  last  week  might  sing  this  wet?k 
l)ecause  he  was  successful  in  his  arith¬ 
metic.  The  atmosphere  of  success  has 
enveloped  him.  Today,  he  might  ven¬ 
ture  into  song,  alone.  'When  he  does, 
he  makes  real  achievement  —  one  wor¬ 
thy  of  full  recognition.  In  the  class¬ 
room  of  the  artist  teacher,  such  recog¬ 
nition  is  graciously  given.  But  how 
stupid  it  would  be  to  force  this  boy 
ahead  of  his  own  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment.  His  pursuit  of  happiness  would 
be  violated  in  a  fundamental  way. 
Pain  would  be  inflicte<l  •where  joy  is 
his  just  due.  When  is  the  climate 
right  t  That  calls  for  a  “science”  of 
observation.  It  calls  for  a  teacher  who 
knows  the  clues  of  achievement,  ob¬ 
serves  them  and  acts  upon  them.  This, 
again,  calls  for  professional  education 
of  a  high  order.  It  seems  to  come 
from  classroom  experience  more  than 
from  teacher  training  institutions. 
The  chances  are  high  it  will  be  ignored 
in  the  music  methods  class,  unless  that 
teacher,  himself,  has  the  feel  for  such 
matters. 

The  artist  teacher  shares  enjoyment 
with  her  children.  Learning  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  process  where  everyone,  including 
the  teacher,  thrills  to  new  concepts, 
appreciations,  and  skills.  This  sharing 
is  a  Christian  concept.  It  is  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  oneself  in  the  presence  of  a 
growing  mind  —  to  “become  as  a  little 
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child.”  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  it 
is  “Patient  and  kind  .  .  .  not  jealous 
or  boastful . . .  not  arrogant  or  rude  , . . 
not  irritable  or  reA^“ntful ;  it  doea  not 
rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in 
right.”  (3) 

Artist  teaching  really  does  happen, 
but  rarely  is  it  recognized  for  its  true 
worth.  The  writer  has  never  seen  a 
board  of  education  send  a  check  for 
$500.00  as  a  Iwnus  to  a  teacher  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  it,  nor  has  he  seen  such  a 
U'acher  rt'ceive  an  all-expense  tour  of 
Europe  because  of  it.  He  hoM  s<*en 
such  a  teacher  radiate  a  joy  which  only 
the  happiness  and  appreciation  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  bring. 

A  Mugicnl  ExperUnfe  in  the 
First  Grade 

Dear  reader,  wdll  you  please  join  the 
music  supervisor  in  a  visit  to  the  For¬ 
est  Si-hool  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Here 
W’e  will  see  the  children  of  three  first 
grades  join  together  in  a  rhythm  band. 
The  teacher  is  Hrs.  Mabel  Ott  (now 
retinnl)  and  she  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  krunrs,  feels,  and  shares.  She 
will  long  l)e  remembered  for  her  g<*n- 
tlo  manner  and  her  influence  on  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  an  eye-witness  account, 
as  it  happened. 

Good  Friday 

FRIDAY  is  here!  It  is  finally 
here,  and  it  is  good!  Its  goodness 
rims  with  the  patter  of  a  hundre<l  feet 
that  l)elieve  in  their  mission.  The 
ancient  shrines  never  echoed  more  zeal¬ 
ous  hozannas  than  do  these  slated  walls 
today  ...  I  think,  wouldn’t  Hamlin’s 
pifK'r  love  this  noisy  band  of  children. 

They  know  their  w’ay.  They  throng 
the  inner  chambers  and  in  rising  cres¬ 
cendo  set  the  pictures  dancing  on  the 
walls. 


Then  silence!  A  beloved  hand 
beckons  as  though  in  a  heavenly  ap¬ 
parition.  Voices  suspend  in  mid  air, 
inspired  by  her  serenity.  She  invokes 
readiness  for  the  rituals  of  the  day  . . . 
All  know  their  meaning.  All  share 
the  feeling.  All  love  this  day.  It  is 
hand  day. 

Why  this  festive  air?  Who  am  I 
to  violate  the  sacred  temple  of  these 
young  zealots  ?  I  take  comfort  that 
I  was  invited  to  see  for  myself  the 
ecstasy  of  “band”  day  .  .  .  This  sacreii 
ground  is  a  school,  and  the  priestess 
is  a  teacher.  How  ordinary,  yet  how 
completely  different.  Here  I  sense  a 
spirit  which  only  pervades  the  sacred 
places  on  earth.  It  reminds  me  of  my 
visit  to  the  sunrise  rituals  of  the  Hopi 
Indians  where  foreigners  are  tolerated, 
but  o'stricted  to  the  outer  circle.  Si¬ 
lence  was  ])ropcr  then,  I  shall  observe 
it  here. 

The  flowering  circles  of  children 
se<‘m  to  stem  from  a  center  altar  piece, 
which  in  reality  is  only  a  piano. 
Seat«‘<l  at  its  keys  is  this  priestess 
whose  up-raised  hand  serves  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  wand.  These  young  musicians 
fit  into  their  chairs  as  securely  as  the 
ancient  kings  fit  their  thrones.  And 
jKiss(«sion  thereof  seems  to  be  as  vig¬ 
orously  guartled. 

I  detect  strange  objects  under  the 
chairs  but  cannot  see  them  clearly  or 
discern  their  use.  Casual  glances  tell 
me  that  these  objects  are  trt‘ate<l  with 
the  reverence  of  icons.  I  catch  hushed 
whisp<*r8  of  “don’t  touch,”  “not  yet,” 
“just  a  minute.” 

The  teacher  speaks : 

“Today  we  have  a  visitor,  but  you 
can  forget  him,  he  is  our  friend”  .  .  . 
eyes  turn  momentarily  as  I  smile. 

“What  shall  we  play  to  begin?” 
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In  respond  children’s  hands  fly  like 
flags  in  China. 

‘‘The  Blue  Danube,  Charles?  .  .  . 
Splendid  I” 

Then  follows  an  incantation  that  is 
pure  magic.  I’ve  never  heard  it  in 
any  similar  place  nor  do  I  expect  to 
see  its  effect  duplicated. 

“Singing  hands  and  singing  feet,” 
she  sings  in  the  calm  sweet  tones  of  the 
tonic  chord. 

Down  come  those  waving  hands, 
dancing  feet  subside,  and  I  think  I 
hear  a  faint  echo  as  little  ears  open  to 
listen.  I  soon  learn  the  reason  for 
this  fixed  attention.  Her  fingers  be¬ 
gin  to  play  upon  the  keys. 

In  strong  rhythmic  surge  the  mel¬ 
ody  rises,  and  rippling  harmonies  fill 
the  room.  I  think  momentarily  that 
this  rendition  would  thrill  the  most 
calloused  boatman  on  that  famous 
Danube  River.  I  muse  also  on 
Brahms’  lament  as  he  heard  this  Straus 
waltz,  “Alas,  not  by  Brahms.”  My 
reverie  stops  abruptly  as  the  leader 
speaks:  “Raise  your  instruments 
high.” 

Out  they  come  from  under  the 
chairs:  castenets,  tambourines,  spang¬ 
led  jingle  sticks,  drums,  and  shining 
bird  whistles.  Up  near  the  front  I 
see  little  faces  peering  through  up¬ 
raised  triangles  and  they  remind  me  of 
eyes  looking  through  window  panes  at 
Christmas  candles.  I^ow  in  front  I 
can  barely  detect  firm  bands  clutching 
mallets  poised  to  attack  the  xylo¬ 
phones  on  stubby  little  tables. 

A  faint  ringing  fills  the  room,  as 
each  instrument  vibrates  to  its  master’s 
eagerness. 

Again  the  calm  voice  speaks: 

“Triangles  and  bells,  ready  —  <me, 
two,  three,  one,  play,”  and  as  the  third 
beat  catches  the  cadence,  a  carrilon 
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joins  in  perfect  unison.  Next  play  the 
offbeat  tambourines  and  jingle  sticks 
.  .  .  With  transfixed  eyes  the  drum¬ 
mers  await  a  cue,  and,  at  the  precise 
moment,  down  fly  the  sticks  and  those 
calf  skins  shake  under  the  blow  .  .  . 
Each  new  phrase  launches  more  in¬ 
struments,  shaking  and  hitting  until 
the  whole  room  resonates  with  percus¬ 
sive  din.  Finally  the  clattering  xylo¬ 
phones  pile  their  glissandos  on  the 
towering  climax,  and  for  a  moment  I 
sense  a  thrilling  chill. 

In  that  moment  comes  the  flash  of 
memory.  I  behold  the  giant,  Beetho¬ 
ven,  and  the  ecstatic  moments  of  his 
great  symphonies,  and  they  recall  the 
ancient  Egyptian  orchestras  with 
their  thousand  instruments,  beating 
the  sacred  rhythms  of  the  Nile.  Un¬ 
known  to  these  happy  children  is  this 
evolution  which  today  converges  in 
them,  to  push  forward  through  their 
hands  the  pulse  of  man’s  music. 

On  they  play,  from  tune  to  tune, 
shaking  and  striking  their  instruments 
in  joyous  rhythms. 

Suddenly,  the  bell  high  on  the  wall 
rings  as  though  it,  too,  would  join  the 
band. 

The  teacher’s  hand  rises  from  the 
keys  —  then  soft  words  of  dismissal 
close  the  rituals  of  this  extraordinarily 
good  Friday. 

As  each  instrument  speaks  its  own 
farewell  to  the  little  hand  that  puts 
it  away,  my  heart  chekes,  and  over  and 
over  I  silently  pray,  “Turn  back,  Oh 
time  in  thy  flight;  Make  me  a  child 
again,  just  for  tonight.” 
i..l 

Summary 

1.  Each  individual  child  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  right  to  pursue  happi¬ 
ness  through  music. 

2.  The  learning  of  music  need  not 
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be  a  painful  practice  eystem,  it  can  be 
a  revealing  experience. 

3.  The  artiat  teacher  guides  chil¬ 
dren’s  musical  experiences  success¬ 
fully  because  she 

a.  Knows  everyone’s  progress  and 
acts  accordingly 

b.  Feels  the  emotional  climate  of 
her  room  and  brings  children  to 
a  satisfying  experience,  and 

c.  Shares  enjoyment  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  through  an  understanding 
love  of  them  and  their  problems. 

4.  Ajtist  teaching  is  rarely  re¬ 
warded,  but  does  exist.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  Mrs.  Ott  conducts  a  rhythm  band. 
Her  teaching  possesses  these  qualities: 


a.  Children  come  eagerly  to  class. 

b.  The  routine  of  seating  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  is  quietly  managed. 

c.  Children  participate  enthusias¬ 
tically  in  selection  of  activities. 

d.  The  teacher  guides  various 
groups  to  differentiated  partici¬ 
pation  within  a  concerted  activ¬ 
ity. 

e.  The  children’s  response  is  satur¬ 

ated  with  aesthetic  content. 

f.  The  activity  carries  forward  a 
natural  development  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

g.  The  closing  is  quickly  and  quiet¬ 
ly  done. 

h.  The  emotional  effect  upon  every¬ 
one  is  uplifting  and  satisfying. 
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Caring  for  Individual  Differences 
in  the  Literature  Class 

By  DORA  V.  SMITH 

Professor  of  Enylish-EduccUion,  University  of  Minnesota 

LITKRATURK  is  a  peculiarly  phlets  translated  into  sixth  grade  vo- 
pcrsonal  art.  The  poet  speaks  cabulary  and  sentence  structure, 
from  the  depth  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Children  Differ  as  Adults  Do 

The  novelist,  though  he  may  reveal  Children  are  not  different  from 

the  social  scene,  looks  at  it  through  his  adults.  The  interaction  between  the 
own  eyes  and  is  helped  or  hindere<l  by  individual  child  and  a  particular  book 
the  extent  to  which  the  reader  can  or  depends  upon  the  same  factors:  (1) 
will  share  his  vision.  The  interaction  his  ability  to  read;  (2)  his  background 
betwwm  writer  and  reader  is  what  of  experience;  (3)  his  interests;  (4) 
gives  literature  its  power.  (2)  the  level  of  his  taste;  (5)  in  literature, 

Fortunately  for  the  author,  tastes  the  extent  of  his  imaginative  insight 
and  interests  differ.  One  person  craves  into  both  experience  and  the  act  of 
mystery  and  adventure;  another  seeks  reading. 

simple  stories  of  home,  of  love,  or  of  Reading  tests  show  clearly  that 

virtue  rewarded.  One  asks  of  a  book  children  in  the  fiftk  grade  vary  in 
that  it  tell  him  how  to  know  the  stars  reading  ability  from  the  first  grade  to 
in  the  heavens;  another,  how  to  grow  the  eighth  or  higher.  Those  in  the 
asters  in  his  own  garden.  One  is  tenth  grade  range  from  the  level  of  the 
eag<‘r  to  learn  the  secrets  rocks  <M>nceal ;  third  up  to  superior  college  rating, 
another,  the  process  of  making  glass.  Obviously  one  cannot  hope  to  develop 
Even  within  a  given  interest,  tastes  a  love  of  reading  or  to  promote  a  sense 
differ.  One  reader  asks  that  his  love  of  literary  appreciation  by  asking  all 
story  be  prt‘tty  and  that  it  turn  out  pupils  to  read  the  same  l)Ook.  For 
happily;  another  accepts  the  regality  of  example,  Burch  found  thirty  years  ago 
Clym  Yeobright  and  Eustacia  Vye.  that  the  average  tenth  grade  pupil  un- 
One  is  capable  only  of  the  simple  story  derstands  forty-four  per  cent  of  what 
an4l  stereotypes  of  a  Zane  Grey.  An-  ig  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  (1)  The 
other  resjwnds  to  the  philosophic  nar-  range  is  from  close  to  zero  up  to  nearly 
rative  of  a  Herman  Melville.  ninety  per  cent.  The  situation  would 

At  the  same  time  individual  men  be  worse  today  because  more  of  the  na- 
and  women  varv  greatly  in  their  abil-  tion’s  young  people  are  in  high  school, 
ity  to  rea<i.  Some  are  capable  of  ma-  Turn  any  group  of  fourth  grade  pu- 
ture  reading  in  the  abstract  realm  of  pils  loose  among  dog  stories  and  see 
ideas.  For  others,  the  Cancer  Socie-  what  happens.  One  enjoys  Barkis, 
ty  and  similar  agenci(‘8  have  their  pam-  a  good  primary  picture  book  with 
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some  dozen  sentences  in  it.  Another 
chooses  Necessary  Nellie,  and  still  an¬ 
other  is  capable  of  Lassie  Come  Home. 
An*d  in  the  second  grade,  some  child 
is  reading  a  pre-primer  dog  stoiy ;  an¬ 
other  is  enjoying  Barkis,  and  still  an¬ 
other  may  be  intrigued  by  Little  Dog 
Toby. 

What  Can  the  School  Do  About 
Differences? 

What  can  the  school  do  about  such 
differences  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
refrain  from  expecting  all  pupils  to 
read  and  react  in  the  same  way  to  any 
one  book  or  selection.  Poetry  appre¬ 
ciation,  for  example,  is  a  precious  art. 
It  can  enrich  life  for  the  individual  as 
long  as  he  lives.  It  is  more  important 
than  knowledge  of  any  one  poet. 
Years  ago  Irvin  Cobb,  in  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  essay,  “A  Plea  for  Old 
Cap  0)llier,”  declared  that  all  the 
chuckleheads  of  literature  are  in  the 
poems  children  are  asked  to  read  in 
school  —  the  boy  who  stood  on  the 
burning  dock  after  everyone  else  “had 
had  sense  enough  to  beat  it” ;  the  little 
lx)y  who,  with  his  tiny  elbow,  held 
back  the  North  Atlantic;  the  man  who 
wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud ;  or  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wept  when  she  was  glad  and 
smiletl  when  she  was  sad !  Anyone 
interested  in  a  normal  boy’s  reaction  to 
certain  poems  should  read  the  es.say. 

Why  Not  Each  to  His  Own  Taste  in 
Poetry? 

Robert  Coffin  one  day  remarked  to 
Padraic  Colum,  “Padraic,  I  have  a 
new  definition  of  a  poet.  He  is  a  man 
with  a  seeing  eye,  a  listening  ear,  and 
a  residence  in  Maine.”  Padraic 
agreed  to  all  but  the  residence,  which 
he  was  certain  should  be  in  Dublin. 
Suppose  we  set  out  not  to  teach  Ste¬ 


venson  or  Browning  but  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  listening  ear.  Then  individual 
differences  become  an  asset,  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  frustration.  One  child  finds 
these  qualities  in  the  train  called,  “A 
Modern  Dragon”  by  Rowena  Bennett; 
“A  train  is  a  dragon  that  roars  through 
the  dark. 

He  wriggles  his  tail  as  he  sends  up  a 
spark.” 

Still  another  finds  them  in  Vachel 
Lindsay’s  “The  Moon’s  the  North 
Wind’s  Cookie.” 

Junior  high  school  girls  may  be  en¬ 
amored  of  Emily  Dickensen’s  “I’ll  tell 
you  how  the  sun  rose,  A  ribbon  at  a 
time.”  though  the  boys  will  always 
vote  for  I>ew  Sarett’s  “God  is  at  the 
anvil.  Beating  out  the  stars.”  Or  at 
the  senior  high  school  level,  some  pu¬ 
pils  will  prefer  the  vigorous  measures 
of  Browning’s  “How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix” 
while  others  will  appreciate  the  musi¬ 
cal  cadences  of  Amy  Lowell’s  “Lilacs.” 
The  same  ends  may  be  achieved  for 
different  pupils  within  the  class  by 
very  different  materials. 

Skill  in  Reading  Fiction  Comes  From 
Any  Novel 

All  young  people  need  to  learn  how 
to  read  fiction,  how  to  recognize  the 
combination  of  people,  events,  and 
scene  which  makes  a  novel  great  or  lees 
great.  Each  needs  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  characters,  to  recreate  the  scene  in 
his  own  imagination,  to  recognize  the 
interaction  of  character  and  events. 
Each  pupil  can  do  this  through  the 
use  of  a  novel  suited  to  his  own  level 
of  ability  —  for  the  superior  reader  in 
the  tenth  grade,  Silas  Mamer,  The, 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  or  Winter  Wheal; 
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for  the  average  reader,  Johnny  Tre- 
main  or  Hill  Doctor  or  To  Tell  Your 
Love ;  for  the  weak  reader,  Two  Ijogs 
Crosging,  Going  on  Sixteen,  or  Escape 
on  Skiis. 

Or  perbape  intermediate  grade  pu¬ 
pils  are  concerned  with  learning 
through  fiction  that  boys  and  girls  are 
much  the  same  the  world  over  although 
the  eonditions  under  which  they  live 
vary  greatly.  One  fifth  grade  child  is 
capable  of  reading  Ix>ui8e  Rankin’s 
Daughter  of  the  Mountains,  in  which 
the  story  moves  slowly  because  it  is 
pacJ(e4l  with  the  background  of  life  in 
India;  another  needs  something  as 
simple  as  Pepper  Moon  or  Kintu,  the 
Congo  Boy;  while  still  another  will 
read  Heidi  or  The  Good  Master.  In 
this  case,  the  discussion  will  center  on 
the  lives  of  the  children  in  the  stories, 
their  families,  the  games  they  play, 
the  experiences  they  have,  or  the  things 
or  ideas  they  treasure.  Each  child 
may  enrich  the  discussion  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  his  own  book. 

The  Classics  and  the  Slow  Reader 

Some  stories  are  famous  the  world 
over  —  the  great  fairy  tales,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  The  Jungle  Boole.  The 
8ch(M>ls  today  recognize  that  these 
storira  are  written  in.  a  language  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  average  reader  of  an 
age  to  enter  most  heartily  into  the 
story.  Oftentimes  the  teacher  reads 
such  stories  aloud  to  the  class  so  that 
all  may  enter  into  the  common  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  readers  will  soon  seek  out 
these  titl«t  and  read  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  act  as  a  committee 
to  dramatize  them  for  their  classmates. 
Others  will  be  content  with  the  teach¬ 
er’s  reading  of  bits  from  the  story. 

Recordings  and  films  now  available 
make  possible  a  similar  sharing  of 
some  stories  beyond  the  attainment  of 


certain  children.  (3,  4,  5)  Whatever 
is  furnished  in  this  way  to  children 
should  be  something  better  than  they 
are  capable  of  achieving  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  pity  to  find  time  spent 
on  Hozo  or  the  Bobbsey  Twins  in  the 
classroom  when  children  only  too  read¬ 
ily  find  these  for  themselves. 

The  problem  of  the  slow  reader 
raises  the  question  w'hether  schools 
should  furnish  simplified  editions  or 
comic  lK>ok  classics.  Such  editions 
have  grown  out  of  the  invalid  assump¬ 
tion  that  some  books  arc  so  important 
that  every  pupil  should  be  required  to 
read  them.  Even  among  the  most  se¬ 
date  English  teachers,  one  could  come 
close  to  a  fist  fight  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  what  these  are.  If  a  child 
wants  to  know  about  knights  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  are  simpler  books 
than  Ivanhoe.  If  he  wants  pirate  ad¬ 
venture,  there  are  other  stories  than 
Treasure  Island.  The  school  might 
better  spend  its  money  on  these  other 
books  than  on  the  simplified  versions 
of  the  classics.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  boy  w'ho  is  not  capable  of  reading 
Treasure  Island  is  eager  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  he  has  heard  it  is  a  good  book, 
why  not  let  him  have  a  simplified  edi¬ 
tion  ?  One  reason  the  British  public 
ap{)ears  to  respond  so  intelligently  to 
literary  allusions  is  that  annuals  like 
Chatterbox  have  retold  for  decades 
favorite  incidents  from  Robin  Hood, 
King  Arthur,  the  Canterbury  Pil¬ 
grims  or  David  Ccpperfield,  which  can 
be  read  in  ten  minutes  by  youngsters 
of  eight  or  ten. 

Classic  comics  vary  greatly  in  the 
quality  of  their  drawing.  Their  value 
depends  also  upon  the  extent  to  which 
mere  narrative  is  the  essence  of  the 
story.  Since  most  classics  have  values 
far  beyond  the  action,  the  comics  have 
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little  to  offer  except  possibly  as  a 
means  of  clarifying  plot  and  identify¬ 
ing  characters  in  a  difficult  play  like 
Julitu  Caesar,  after  which  the  real 
values  of  the  lines  can  be  more  readily 
pursued.  Obviously,  one  comic  goes  the 
rounds  of  a  class  in  no  time ;  hence,  the 
school’s  money  should  not  be  spent  on 
copies  for  everyone  in  the  class.  In 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  if  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  appear  with  comic  clas¬ 
sics,  contrasting  values  of  the  comic 
and  of  the  novel  or  play  may  be  a  use¬ 
ful  means  of  bringing  out  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  one  and  the  resources  of 
the  other. 

More  and  more,  lists  of  books  suit¬ 
able  for  readers  of  different  levels  of 
ability  are  becoming  available  to  teach¬ 
ers.  These  appear  in  the  appendix  of 
the  English  Language  Arts,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English  already  referred  to. 
The  following  may  serve  by  way  of  il¬ 
lustration  : 

Oradea  Rook 

For  primary  and  Uigh-lnterett-ljOtr- 
intermediate  grades  Vocabulari/  Booklist 
The  Right  Rook  for 
The  Right  Child 

For  the  Junior  Hig^h  Diagnostic  and  Re- 
Srhool  medial  Teaching  in 

Secondary  Schools 
Oatetrays  to  Ameri¬ 
can  History 

For  the  Senior  High  Fare  for  Reluctant 
School  Readers 

Oatetrays  to  Read¬ 
able  Rooks 


Guiding  Individual  Reading 

The  most  obvious  way,  however,  to 
care  for  individual  differences  in  liter¬ 
ature  is  to  guide  individual  reading. 
The  stereotyped  book  report  in  which 
pupils  are  asked  every  sixth  Friday  to 


report  on  one  book  chosen  from  a  re¬ 
quired  list  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Some  schools  have  pupils 
keep  reading  plan  books  in  which  they 
record  their  reactions  to  what  they 
have  read  or  plan  after  discussion  with 
the  teacher  what  they  want  to  read 
next.  This  scheme  has  been  especially 
useful  in  guiding  college-bound  pupils 
toward  more  mature  books  which  they 
are  capable  of  reading  and  at  the  same 
time  helping  less  gifted  readers  to  find 
simpler  books  suited  to  their  interests 
and  to  the  enriching  of  their  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  Need  of  Cumulative 
Reading  Records 

Most  schools  now  have  cumulative 
reading  records  which  pass  from  room 
to  room  with  the  pupil.  They  require 
some  such  data  as  the  following  listed 
across  the  top  of  a  line  file  folder: 
DATE  —  AUTHOR  —  TITLE 
WHERE  I  GOT  IT  —  WHY  I 
READ  IT  —  HOW  I  LIKE  IT 


Author  Publiiiher 

Durrell  and  Sullivan  Boston  CniTcrsity 
Beading  Clinic 

American  Library  John  Day  Company 

Association  and 
Winnetka  Schools 

Olenn  M.  Blair  Macmillan  Company 

Carpenter,  Helen  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Dunn,  Anita,  et  al  Albany  State 

Teachers  College, 
New  York 

Strang,  Ruth,  et  al  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 


Pupils  may  agree  together  on  code 
responses  for  the  last  three  items,  such 
as  Why  I  Read  It:  (1)  Recommended 
by  a  friend;  (2)  By  a  teacher;  (3) 
By  the  librarian;  (4)  Have  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  topic  or  type  of  reading; 
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(5)  Read  ag  an  assignment;  (6)  Read 
a  review  of  it;  (7)  Heard  others  talk¬ 
ing  about  it;  (8)  Saw  it  advertised. 
Then  only  a  figure  needs  to  be  placed 
in  the  oolumn.  Such  information  is 
invaluable  in  revealing  the  influences 
which  are  shaping  a  pupil’s  habits  in 
reading. 

Some  teachers,  however,  prefer  to 
have  pupils  write  their  personal  re¬ 
action  to  a  book  on  a  3x5  card  and 
drop  it  into  file  folders  labelled  with 
their  names.  These  reactions  can 
later  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  sharing  as  well  as  for  evaluation 
of  the  pupil’s  ]>rogree8  toward  maturity 
in  reading. 

Specific  time  weekly  may  well  be 
given  for  making  such  records  in  the 
classroom.  Later  pupils  may  be 
guided  to  examine  the  nature  of  their 
choices.  For  example,  pupils  may  ask 
themselves  how  broad  their  reading  is; 
what  pur|)ose8  books  are  serving  in 
their  lives;  of  what  level  of  quality  the 
books  are  which  they  read.  The  inter¬ 
ests  with  which  pupils  come  to  school 
are  a  challenge  to  the  teacher.  Those 
with  which  they  leave  school  are  the 
teacher’s  responsibility.  Some  inter¬ 
mediate  grade  pupils  have  been  stimul- 
ate<l  to  broaden  their  reading  by  use  of 
a  series  of  posters  which  they  them¬ 
selves  can  make  —  Animal  Stories,  A 
Trip  to  Fairyland,  Times  Past,  Boys 
and  Girls — Their  Doings  and  Esca¬ 
pades,  The  American  Scene,  Children 
of  Other  Lands,  Cowboys  and  Indians, 
Sports,  Hobbies,  Each  child  then 
writes  the  name  of  the  book  he  has  been 
reading  on  the  appropriate  poster,  ini¬ 
tialling  it.  By  this  means  he  discovers 
how  broad  his  reading  is. 

Junior  high  school  pupils  learn  that 
the  richer  a  book  is  the  greater  the 
variety  of  reasons  pupils  have  for  lik¬ 


ing  it  For  example,  a  thousand  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  pupils  had  twenty-seven 
different  reasons  for  liking  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  and  only  three  for  liking  Tom 
Swift.  Boys  and  girls  enjoy  discus¬ 
sing  why  this  is  so. 

Senior  high  school  pupils  may  profit 
from  using  the  scale  of  values  in  fic¬ 
tion  which  was  used  in  the  Eight-Year 
Study  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  called  1000  Authors 
Ranked  as  to  Quality  and  Level  of 
Maturity.  (6)  Watching  book  review 
sections  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  or  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  also  stimulates 
reading  on  the  part  of  superior  pupils 
and  helps  them  to  see  what  reviewers 
look  for  in  books.  For  senior  high 
school  pupils,  too,  some  such  device  as 
O.  O.  Simpson’s  My  Reading  Design, 
so  long  as  its  use  is  not  permitted  to 
d^^nerate  into  an  argument  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  a  particular  selection  is  a  short  or 
long  story  or  fiction  or  informal  essay, 
is  very  helpful. 

Visiting  the  Jjihrary 

Frequent  visits  to  the  school  library 
with  the  entire  class  give  the  teacher 
further  opportunity  to  sense  individual 
interests  and  needs.  Superior  pupils 
in  junior  or  senior  high  school  may  be 
guided  in  l)ecoming  l)etter  acquainted 
with  a  single  author  or  with  books  on  a 
topic  of  special  interest,  such  as  science 
fiction,  sport  stories,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  life,  drama,  or  free  verse. 

Using  the  Teacher’s  Personal 

Knoudedge  of  Pupils 

Personal  interests  can  be  used  to 
guide  reading.  A  teacher  who  discov¬ 
ers  a  good  new  8X)ort  story  and  tells  the 
captain  of  the  football  team  about  it 
has  won  his  confidence  and  fosterr'd  his 
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interest  in  reading,  A  junior  high  adopted.  Spotty  by  Rey  opens  up  to 
school  pupil  with  a  passion  for  horses  little  children  human  relations  among 
can  be  led  from  Spunky  to  King  of  the  black  and  white.  Everybody  lAkea 
Winds  or  Smoky.  Or  the  winner  of  a  Butch  is  excellent  in  its  positive  ap- 
ski  tournament  who  may  not  “like  proaoh  for  uncooperative  beginners. 
English”  will  appreciate  the  teacher’s  The  Hundred  Dresses  is  useful  for  a 
suggestion  of  Escape,  on  Skiis  or  an  thoughtlessly  snobbish  middle-grade 
older  boy,  fascinated  by  the  scaling  of  girl  just  as  Call  Me  Charley  opens  up 
Mt.  Everest,  will  be  glad  of  the  teach-  the  problems  of  a  negro  boy  in  a  white 
er’s  recommendation  of  Frisson’s  First  junior  high  school.  Going  on  Sixteen 
on  the  Rope.  may  help  a  country  girl  adjust  to  a 

An  intermediate  grade  girl  who  is  city  high  school,  while  Walk  Like  a 
struggling  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle  Mortal  by  Dan  Wickenden  will  show  a 
will  warm  up  to  the  persistent  efforts  mature  boy  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
of  the  heroine  of  The  Wonderfvl  Year,  facing  the  problems  of  a  broken  home. 
When  the  circus  comes  to  town,  the  The  better  one  knows  boys  and  girls 
second  grade  teacher  finds  avid  readers  and  the  better  one  knows  books,  the 
for  Wait  for  William  or  any  of  the  more  able  he  will  be  to  bring  Ixx^ 
popular  circus  poems  in  John  Brew-  and  boys  and  girls  together.  Nothing 
ton’s  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky,  can  take  the  place  of  the  teacher’s  per- 
Sometimes  the  personal  problems  of  sonal  knowle<lge  of  his  pupils  in  a 
individual  pupils  are  solved  through  program  of  differentiated  reading, 
reading.  Here’s  a  Penny  by  Carolyn  Nothing  has  more  far-reaching  effects 
Ilaywood  is  made  for  a  second  or  third  in  the  future  lives  and  reading  habits 
grade  pupil  disturbed  because  he  is  of  young  people. 
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Differentiated  Instruaion  in  Arithmetic: 
An  Overview  and  A  Promising  Trend 

By  J.  FRED  WEAVER 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University 


7  ®  HOLD  these  truths  to  be 
V  Y  self-evident that  chil¬ 
dren  differ;  that  they  differ 
markedly  in  many  ways  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  many  causes;  that  no  uniform 
instructional  program,  the  same  for  all 
children,  can  provide  learning  experi¬ 
ences  which  are  equally  beneficial  for 
each  child  ;  and  that  effective  provision 
for  individual  differences  is  dependent 
in  large  measure  uj)on  appropriate  dif¬ 
ferentiated  instruction.  These  truths 
arc  as  evident  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  arithmetic  as  they  are  in 
every  other  area  of  instruction. 

Arithmetic  Abilities  and 
Individual  Differences 

Effective  differentiated  instruction 
in  arithmetic  can  be  planned  only  in 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  quantitative 
abilities  and  of  individual  differences 
in  relation  thereto.  Among  other 
things  we  know  that: 

1.  Arithmetic  competence  is  not  a 
unitary  thing,  but  a  composite  of  sev¬ 
eral  tyjies  of  quantitative  ability: 
e.g.,  computational  ability,  problem¬ 
solving  ability,  etc. 

2.  These  abilities  overlap  to  vary¬ 
ing  decrees,  but  most  are  sufficiently 
independent  to  warrant  separate  evalu¬ 
ation.  (See  intereorrelations  reported 
in  4:6-7  and  in  21:10-11.) 

3.  Children  in  a  given  class  or 
grade  show  a  wide  range  of  ability  in 
each  phase  of  instruction.  Further¬ 


more,  these  variations  generally  in¬ 
crease  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  For  example; 
Rased  on  results  from  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  administered  in  a 
small  school  system,  Brueckner  and 
Grossnickle  (5:82)  have  reported 
ranges  of  4.8  years  for  children  in 
Grade  III  in  both  Arithmetic  Reason¬ 
ing  and  Arithmetic  Computation.  For 
children  in  Grade  VI  the  reported 
ranges  were  6.0  years  in  Arithmetic 
Reasoning  and  6.1  years  in  Arithmetic 
Computation. 

4.  Children  exhibit  considerable 
variation  in  their  profiles  or  patterns 
of  ability  in  the  various  phases  of 
arithmetic  instruction  (5:454). 

5.  The  several  quantitative  abili¬ 
ties  correlate  differentially  with  gener¬ 
al  intelligence.  Observed  relation¬ 
ships  between  IQ  and  computational 
skill  and  between  IQ  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing  are  too  low  to  permit  accurate  pre¬ 
diction  of  success  or  failure  in  these 
quantitative  abilities  on  the  basis  of 
IQ  alone.  (See  4:6-7.) 

6.  Rending  comprehension  bears 
little  relationship  to  computational 
skill,  but  is  more  significantly  related 
to  problem-solving  ability.  However, 
improvement  of  general  reading 
achievement-level  is  no  guarantee  that 
improvement  in  problem-solving  will 
follow,  atbough  attention  to  certain 
specific  reading  skills  related  to  the 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of 
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quantitative  aituationa  and  data  fre¬ 
quently  provea  beneficial. 

Differences  Between  Extreme  Deviates 

Frequently  atudiea  of  children  who 
are  extreme  deviates  give  valuable  data 
regarding  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  and  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  following  research  reports 
and  discussions  deal  with  the  teaching 
or  learning  of  arithmetic  in  relation  to 
the  exceptional  child,  and  with  differ¬ 
ences  between  good  and  poor  achievers 
in  various  aspects  of  arithmetic  in¬ 
struction:  8,  20,  17,  16,  18,  22,  14. 

In  this  present  discussion  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
characteristic  differences  between  su¬ 
perior  and  retarded  children  an’  large¬ 
ly  matters  of  degree  rather  than  kind. 
Some  of  the  most  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  two  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  found  in  their  rates  of  learn¬ 
ing;  in  their  ability  to  sense  quantita¬ 
tive  relationships,  to  form  quantitative 
generalizations,  and  to  reason  abstract¬ 
ly  ;  in  their  need  for  a  rich  background 
of  concrete  and  manipulative  experi¬ 
ence;  in  their  need  for  drill  and  prac¬ 
tice;  in  their  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  independence  when  meeting 
new  or  novel  quantitative  situations; 
in  their  ability  to  transfer  quantitative 
learning;  in  their  attention  span;  in 
their  reaction  to  routine;  and  in  their 
interests  and  attitudes,  especially  in 
relation  to  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability.  Knowledge  of  differences 
such  as  these  is  most  helpful  in  pro¬ 
viding  effective  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  in  arithmetic. 

Some  Methods  of 
Differentiating  Instruction 

Many  plans  for  differentiating  arith¬ 
metic  instruction  have  been  advocated 
and  implemented,  with  varying  de¬ 


grees  of  success.  Most  commonly 
these  programs  seek  to  provide  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  factors  such  as  rate  of 
learning,  subject  matter,  instructitmal 
procedures  and  materials,  etc.  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  overview  briefly  a 
few  of  the  frequently  used  tchniques 
for  differentiating  instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic, 

1.  Plans  emphasizing  individual 
rate  of  progress.  The  Winnetka  Plan 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  best  known 
instructional  programs  which  permit 
each  child  to  progress  at  his  own  rate. 
This  emphasis  upon  individual  rate  of 
progress  also  is  a  feature  of  the  plan 
for  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  primary 
grades  in  Cleveland  (12).  Numerous 
modifications  of  these  and  similar 
plans  exist,  of  course. 

Obviously,  adjustment  of  rate  of 
progress  alone  is  not  an  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  individual  differences  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  of  little  value  to 
I)ermit  children  to  progress  at  their 
own  rates  through  uniform  experiences 
and  assignments  in  a  uniform  way. 
Various  other  adjustments  are  equally 
necessary.  Plans  such  as  the  Winnet¬ 
ka  and  Cleveland  programs  recognize 
this  fact,  of  course,  although  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  those  adjustments  which  are  em¬ 
phasized.  To  bo  most  effective,  any 
plan  of  individual  instruction  and 
rate  of  progress  must  be  sensitive  to 
all  the  many  other  instructional  modi¬ 
fications  and  differentiations  which  are 
necessary. 

2.  “Ability”  or  “Homogeneous” 
Grouping.  Frequently  we  have  sought 
to  provide  for  individual  differences  in 
arithmetic  by  some  form  of  homogene¬ 
ous  grouping.  Most  commonly  this 
grouping  has  been  effected  on  the  basis 
of  IQ.  When  considering  the  effective- 
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nesfl  of  such  plans,  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  several  important  facts. 

Even  within  a  “homc^neous”  group 
there  remains  a  marked  degree  of  he¬ 
terogeneity.  Individual  differences 
within  each  group  have  not  been  elim¬ 
inated  ;  at  lK*8t  they  have  only  been  re¬ 
duced. 

The  mere  formation  of  homogeneous 
grou]>s  is,  in  itself,  no  provision  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  All  too  often  all 
the  various  groups  are  handled  in 
about  the  same  way,  which  makes  the 
very  formation  of  such  groui>8  rather 
pointless.  Homogeneous  grouping  will 
help  provide  for  individual  differences 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  grouping 
facilitates  differentiated  instruction. 

IQ  alone  is  a  very  inadequate  basis 
for  forming  homogeneous  groups.  This 
is  quite  evident  in  light  of  the  low  re¬ 
lation  cited  previously  b<*twcen  IQ  and 
factors  such  as  achievement  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation  and  in  problem 
solving.  If  “ability”  grouping  is  to 
Ik?  used  efft>ctively,  groups  must  be 
formed  with  IQ  as  only  one  of  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  —  and  not  necessar¬ 
ily  the  most  important  one. 

3.  Differenliuted  Subjecl-Malter 
and  Instructional  Methods  and  Materi¬ 
als.  Some  of  our  effective  provisions 
for  individual  differenct<is  in  arithmetic 
are  to  la*  found  in  variations  in  the 
depth  and  scope  of  subject-matter  and 
in  related  instructional  methods  and 
materials.  The  study  of  any  given 
arithmetic  topic  embraces  understand¬ 
ings,  skills,  and  applications.  Each 
is  fostered  by  appropriate,  but  differ¬ 
ent,  kinds  of  learning  experiences. 

For  most  arithmetic  topics,  through 
differentiated  instruction  wo  can  pro¬ 
vide  variations  in  the  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  emphasized,  in  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  skills  to  be  mastered,  and  in  tbe 


type  of  social  application  stressed. 
The  slow  learner  will  have  experiences 
which  lead  to  a  less  penetrating  under¬ 
standing  of  a  topic,  to  the  mastery  of 
the  simpler  skills,  and  to  an  awareness 
of  the  more  immediate  social  applica¬ 
tions.  He  will  rely  more  heavily  on 
the  use  of  concrete  materials,  and 
will  have  need  for  larger  amounts  of 
practice.  lie  will  profit  from  shorter 
units  of  work  and  from  more  specific 
assignments. 

The  superior  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  challenged  by  experiences 
which  develop  a  greater  depth  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  mastery  of  more  com¬ 
plex  skills,  and  an  awareness  of  a 
wider  variety  of  social  applications. 
He  will  rely  less  heavily  on  the  use  of 
concrete  materials,  and  will  need 
smaller  amounts  of  practice.  He  will 
profit  from  larger  units  of  work  and 
from  broader  assignments. 

Anderson  (1)  has  observed  the  dif¬ 
ferential  value  of  two  instructional 
methods  or  emphast's  for  children  of 
different  ability-achievement  patterns. 
He  found  that  when  the  development 
of  quantitative  thinking  is  an  instruc¬ 
tional  objective,  drill  procedures  are 
more  helpful  than  meaningful  proce¬ 
dures  for  children  of  relatively  low 
ability  and  high  achievement,  whereas 
just  the  opposite  is  true  for  children 
of  ndatively  high  ability  and  low 
achievement.  Our  remedial  cases  most 
frequently  fall  into  the  latter  category. 

Evaluation,  Diagnosis,  and 
Remedial  Work 

Any  effective  program  of  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction  in  arithmetic  must 
include  provision  for  comprehensive 
evaluation,  perio<lio  diagnosis,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  remedial  work.  These  are 
not  adjuncts  to  the  instructional  pro- 
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gram;  rather,  they  are  some  of  its 
vital,  integral  parts. 

We  recognize  clearly  today  that  all 
phases  of  instruction  —  understand¬ 
ings,  computations,  applications,  etc. 
—  must  be  evaluated,  and  that  pencil- 
and-paper  tests  alone  are  frequently 
quite  inadequate  as  measuring  instru¬ 
ments.  Greater  use  of  observational 
and  interview-type  procedures,  as  well 
as  other  appropriate  techniques,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  comprehensive  and  effective 
evaluation. 

Diagnosis  is  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  showing  the  existence,  if  any,  of 
quantitative  trouble  or  difficulty.  More 
importantly,  it  seeks  to  determine  the 
spei'ific  place  and  nature  of,  and  cause 
or  reason  for,  an  observed  difficulty. 
In  a  sense  diagnosis  is  a  cx>ntinuous 
process  and  has  a  place  at  all  stages  of 
instruction  —  from  the  development  of 
readiness  to  the  attainment  of  mastery. 
Diagnosis  likewise  is  relevant  to  all 
phnses  of  instruction  —  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  quantitative  understandings, 
etc.  as  well  as  to  the  development  of 
computational  skills  and  problem¬ 
solving  abilities.  Although  pcncil- 
and-paper  tests  have  a  role  to  play  as 
instruments  of  evaluation  in  relation 
to  diagnosis,  we  have  great  need  for 
techniques  of  an  observational  and 
interview-like  nature.  Especially  do 
we  need  to  be  conscious  of  effective 
ways  for  studying  a  child’s  pattern  of 
thinking  in  various  quantitative  situa¬ 
tions  (6). 

Diagnosis  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Rather,  it  is  a  means  to  more  effective 
differentiated  instruction.  Only  when 
we  have  diagnosed  the  difficulties  and 
determined  the  needs  of  children, 
quantitatively,  can  we  provide  the  kind 
of  instruction  designed  to  remedy 
those  difficulties  and  meet  those  needs. 
Except  for  extreme  cases  of  disability 


which  demand  the  aid  of  clinicians  and 
special  services,  remedial  teaching  is 
basically  good  teaching,  differentiated 
to  meet  specific  instructional  needs. 
(See  7,  2,  11,  3,  4,  9, 10, 15,  13,  5  for 
“classic”  and  more  current  research 
and  discussion  relating  to  diagnosis 
and  remedial  work.) 

A  Promising  Trend 

The  most  encouraging  trend  in  im¬ 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  to 
be  found  in  our  increased  attention  to 
levels  of  leeiming.  Smith  (19)  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  concept 
in  his  recent  discussion  of  individual 
differences  in  mathematics. 

The  same  quantitative  situation  may 
l)e  experienced  by  different  childrtm  at 
different  levels  of  representation,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
Different  levels  of  quantitative  think¬ 
ing  may  be  involved,  and  different 
levels  of  mastery  may  be  achieved. 
Full  recognition  of  these  various  levels 
of  learning  can  lead  to  highly  effective 
grouj)ing  and  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  specific  illustration  may  cla¬ 
rify  this  idea. 

Ijevels  of  Learning  m  Action 

I.ot  us  assume  that  children  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  the  new  topic  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number, 
and  that  a  simple  socially  significant 
situation  has  been  presented  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  instruction:  e.g.,  “There  are  6 
I)er8on8  in  Betty’s  family.  If  Betty’s 
mother  wants  to  serve  each  one  with 
%  a  grapefruit  at  breakfast,  how  many 
grapefruit  will  she  need?” 

The  teacher  will  do  well  to  let  the 
children  in  her  class  suggest  and  follow 
their  own  methods  of  attack  upon  this 
new  situation.  Some  will  resort  to  the 
manipulation  of  cut-out  fractional 
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parts.  Otliers  will  draw  a  diagram. 
Still  others  will  tackle  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  abstract  level  of  representa¬ 
tion.  Some  will  think  basically  in 
terms  of  the  addition  process  (^4* 

+  H  +  +  ^),  whereas 

others  will  think  merely  in  terms  of 
counting  the  halves.  Still  others  may 
recognize  the  applicability  of  multi¬ 
plication  and  express  the  problem  as 
an  example  to  be  solved  (6  X  V^). 
Some  children  will  think  directly  that 
6  X  is  6  halves,  or  3.  Others  may 
think  in  terms  of  ratios,  recognizing 
that  2  persons  could  be  served  with  one 
grapefruit,  so  3  grapefruit  would  be 
needed  to  serve  6  persons.  For  some 
few  children  the  teacher  will  need  to 
suggest  a  method  of  attack  at  an  ap¬ 
propriate  level  of  learning. 

The  various  attacks  and  thinking 
patterns  should* be  discussed  with  the 
children  in  the  class.  A  second  or 
third  problem  can  be  presented  in  a 
similar  manner.  (One  of  the  problems 
might  involve  a  multiplication  such  as 
4  X  %.)  The  teacher  will  observe 
that  children  begin  to  gravitate  to  one 
or  another  of  the  different  levels  of  re¬ 
presentation  and  thinking,  and  she  will 
guide  each  child  to  the  level  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  which  he  appears  to  be  most 
successful.  Groups  definitely  are  tak¬ 
ing  shape.  The  teacher  now  may 
group  the  children  for  further  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  these  levels  of 
learning,  or  she  may  retain  a  “group¬ 
ing  effect”  without  actually  dividing 
the  class  into  distinct  and  identifiable 
separate  groups.  In  either  event,  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  is  differentiated  in 
terms  of  each  child’s  level  of  learning. 

Of  course,  children  do  not  remain 
statically  at  a  given  level.  Many 
move  to  more  mature  levels  as  they 
are  able,  and  sometimes  encouraged,  to 
do  so.  This  is  accomplished  with  ease. 


especially  if  a  “grouping  effect”  has 
been  utilized  without  the  formation  of 
separate  and  distinct  groups.  Even 
if  the  latter  is  the  case,  however,  these 
groups  are  not  static  in  structure  but 
permit  a  child  to  move  from  one  group 
to  another  as  he  is  able  to  advance  to 
a  higher  level  of  learning.  This  is 
possible  because  the  basic  difference 
between  groups  is  not  one  of  subject- 
matter  so  much  as  it  is  a  difference  in 
levels  of  learning  in  relation  to  much 
the  same  subject-matter. 

“Mastery”  in  arithmetic  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  rather  than  an  absolute  term. 
We  rightfully  may  speak  of  levels  of 
mastery  in  connection  with  levels  of 
learning.  One  child  may  master  the 
topic  in  question  at  the  al)stract  level, 
whereas  another  child  may  be  able  to 
attain  mastery  but  only  at  a  lower  level 
of  representation  and  thinking.  Each 
has  mastered  the  topic  at  the  level  of 
learning  at  which  he  is  capable.  Thus, 
our  attempts  to  differentiate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  terras  of  level  of  learning  em¬ 
braces  a  recognition  of  differentiation 
in  terms  of  level  of  mastery. 

A  Final  Word 

This  emphasis  upon  differentiated 
instruction  in  arithmetic  through  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  levels  of  learning 
does  not  in  any  way  exclude  differen¬ 
tiations  of  the  type  overviewed 
earlier  in  this  discussion.  We  cannot 
provide  fully  for  individual  differences 
in  arithmetic  in  any  one  way,  by  any 
one  method  or  technique.  Many  are 
necessary,  and  must  be  integrated  wise¬ 
ly.  Of  the  methods  which  have  been 
discussed,  however,  differentiation  in 
terms  of  levels  of  learning  has  been  the 
most  commonly  neglected  procedure, 
yet  it  is  one  which  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able  and  effective.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
method  of  differentiation  which,  if 
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overlooked,  can  only  mean  Inadequate  trend  in  our  attempta  to  make  more 
provision  for  individual  ditferencea  in  adequate  provision  for  individual  dif- 
arithmetic.  Our  increased  attention  to  ferencea  through  more  effective  differ^ 
this  technique  truly  is  a  promising  entiated  instruction. 
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IT  IS  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  early  training  and  education 
of  those  who  have  the  potentialities 
necessary  for  leadership  is  neglected. 
In  a  democracy  which  is  dependent 
for  its  very  survival  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  individual  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity,  the  education  of  those  of 
8up<*rior  intelligenc<*  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Unfortunately,  less  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  toward  offering  a 
better  education  for  the  gifted  than 
any  other  group  of  children.  In  fact, 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  the  gifted  has  seldom  been  carried 
far  enough  to  actually  offer  any  bene¬ 
fits  to  him.  Instead,  it  has  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  identifying  the  gifted. 
While  identification  is  an  essential 
first  step,  the  time  has  come  to  make 
use  of  research  data  on  the  nature  and 
the  needs  of  the  gifted  to  provide  them 
with  the  type  of  education  which  they 
desperately  need. 

Why  Has  the  Gifted  Been  Neglected f 

The  question  can  certainly  be  asked, 
“Why  has  the  gifted  been  neglected  ?” 
Probably  many  answers  could  be  given, 
but  they  fall  generally  into  three 
groups;  (1)  Our  distrust  of  anything 
or  anyone  we  do  not  understand,  (2) 
The  strange  American  desire  to  be  as 
much  like  the  “average”  as  possible, 
and  (3)  the  belief  that  merely  because 
an  individual  is  gifted  means  that  he 
can  take  care  of  himself. 


The  gifted  child  has  for  many  years 
been  misunderstood.  We  are  fascin¬ 
ated  by  what  we  do  not  understand,  but 
we  shy  away  from  it.  While  it  is 
sometimes  realizt^d  that  the  gifted 
child  is  being  neglected,  the  tendency 
is  to  let  someone  else  do  something  for 
him.  Because  we  are  not  certain  what 
to  expect  from  the  gifted  child,  it  is 
safer  to  be  a  spectator  than  an  active 
participant  in  any  underUking  in 
which  he  is  concerned. 

Mentally  this  child  may  lx;  years 
ahead  of  his  actual  age,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  his  social  and  emotional  ad¬ 
justment.  lie  must  go  through  the 
very  same  stages  of  physical,  social 
and  emotional  development  as  other 
children.  The  length  of  time  sptmt  in 
these  phases  of  development  may  or 
may  not  be  as  long  as  that  of  other 
children.  It  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  gifted  child  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  children  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Certainly  in  mental  capacity 
he  is  ahead  of  his  age  group,  but  this 
in  no  way  makes  him  an  odd  type  of 
misfit.  lie  is  as  much  like  other  chil- 
dn*n  as  they  v^ill  allow  him  to  be.  If 
he  is  rejected  because  other  children 
do  not  understand  him,  he  may  very 
well  become  the  type  of  bespectacled 
introvert  which  fits  the  stereotype.  If 
the  parents  of  other  children  are  envi¬ 
ous  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  child,  their  attitude  toward 
this  child  will  to  a  great  extent  affect 
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the  reactions  their  children  will  have 
toward  this  child. 

It  is  the  social  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  which  will  sometimes  make  the 
gifted  child  fit  the  pattern  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow. 

It  is  indeed  strange  what  a  high  pre¬ 
mium  is  placed  upon  physical  prowess, 
and  what  a  low  value  is  placed  on  men¬ 
tal  precociousness.  Often  before  a 
child  enters  school  his  preeociousness 
is  recognized  and  exploited  by  his 
parents.  How  frequently  we  have  all 
sat  through  lengthy  recitals  of  a  child’s 
creative  endeavor  while  the  beaming 
parent  watches  on.  But  once  this  child 
begins  school,  those  signs  of  giftedness 
which  were  “cute”  Ix’fore,  become  ob¬ 
jectionable  signs  of  conceit  and  the 
child  is  labeled  a  “show-off.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
child  is  truly  an  individual  before  he 
enters  school,  but  once  he  is  embarked 
upon  the  often  long  and  cumbersome 
road  labeled  “education”  he  loses  his 
identity  as  an  individual.  In  spite  of 
the  sincere  efforts  of  many  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  more  often  than  not  the 
gifted  Uvomes  merely  one  of  forty, 
little  more  than  occupant  of  a  seat. 
In  such  a  situation,  any  variation  from 
the  average  is  a  problem.  If  only 
there  were  no  such  things  as  individual 
differences,  mass  education  would  be 
most  acceptable.  Every  variation  from 
the  average  presents  mor..’  problems, 
however,  and  the  gifted  child  is  cer- 
t.ainly  a  variation  which  does  not  make 
the  job  easier  for  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er.  For  many  teachers,  these  children 
are  a  challenge,  but  for  those  who  are 
“gracefully  waiting  for  the  check,”  the 
gifted  child  is  an  added  burden.  Be¬ 
cause  the  child  is  bright,  he  is  soon 
able  to  discern  that  his  preeociousness 
which  was  so  acceptable  before  he  en¬ 


tered  school  is  no  longer  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  method  of  adjustment.  He 
finds  that  it  is  better  to  fit  the  pattern, 
than  in  any  way  try  to  make  the  pat¬ 
tern  fit  one’s  needs  and  interests. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  the  gifted  has  been 
neglected  in  the  schools  is  the  belief 
that  because  the  child  is  gifted  he  is 
therefore  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  belief  that  guidance  is  needed  for 
those  of  lower  intelligence,  but  anyone 
who  has  any  sense  can  work  out  his 
own  problems  is  certainly  a  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  neglect  of  gifted  children. 

How  many  gifted  children  have  to 
do  more  of  the  same  type  work,  merely 
b(*cau8e  they  finished  the  work  as¬ 
signed.  In  reality,  they  were  the  very 
ones  who  did  not  need  the  extra  drill, 
for  they  had  already  mastered  the  con¬ 
cepts.  Or  perhaps  an  even  more  fre¬ 
quent  misuse  of  the  gifted  child’s 
ability  has  been  to  have  him  serve  as 
teacher’s  helper.  If  he  gets  the  work 
finished  early,  he  then  can  help  another 
child,  or  maybe  clean  the  blackboards, 
or  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
little  jolw  which  must  be  done  around 
the  classroom  in  a  single  day.  While 
to  many  adults,  such  chores  would 
seem  more  like  punishment,  helping 
the  teacher  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
a  child  can  be  allowed  to  do.  If  the 
gifted  child  is  constantly  the  one  to  do 
these  things,  he  will  soon  find  that  a 
wall  of  isolation  is  arising  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  class.  Also, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  child  who 
has  difficulty  learning  does  not  always 
want  to  b(‘  shown  up  by  having  another 
member  of  the  class  helping  him,  it  is 
not  fair  to  spend  the  gifted  child’s 
time  in  such  an  unproductive  way. 

The  very  fact  that  a  child  is  mental¬ 
ly  superior  means  that  he  is  more  sen- 
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ftitive  than  average  children  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  influenoca  acting  uf)on  him. 
He  may  therefore  be  more  suaceptable 
to  worries  about  the  financial  condition 
of  his  parents,  or  the  health  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  or  any  number  of  other  things 
the  average  child  would  never  be  aware 
of. 

Recently  one  gifted  child  of  four, 
afU'r  overhearing  his  parents  discus¬ 
sing  the  financing  of  their  new  home, 
volunteered  to  cut  down  on  theiamount 
of  chewing  gum  ho  bought.  To  him, 
this  was  a  very  pressing  problem,  and 
it  was  one  which  the  average  child 
would  have  never  had  to  face  because 
he  is  insensitive  to  such  concepts 
which  are  far  beyond  his  age  level. 

llow  Does  the  Oifted  Differ? 

Frequently  parents  and  teachers  ask, 
“How  does  the  gifted  child  differ  from 
other  children  V*  and  “What  makes 
these  children  different  from  others?” 
Unfortunately,  as  with  all  other  types 
of  individual  differences,  there  can  be 
no  definite  set  of  niles  which  one  can 
follow.  Some  of  the  differences  might 
be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  gifted  child  frequently 
learns  to  walk  earlier  than  the  average 
child. 

2.  Ilis  speech  development  begins 
earlier  and  develops  more  rapidly. 

3.  He  is  probably  more  active  than 
average  children,  and  more  curious 
about  new  situations. 

4.  Chances  are  about  50-50  that  if 
he  is  gifted  he  will  learn  to  read  before 
entering  school. 

5.  He  will  probably  like  school, 
more  because  of  his  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge  than  for  the  challenge  presented 
to  him. 

6.  He  is  more  likely  to  participate 


in  a  larger  number  of  extra-curricular 
activities. 

7.  When  he  is  allowed  to  elect  sub¬ 
jects,  he  will  prefer  the  harder  ones. 

8.  Physically,  he  will  at  least  be 
as  well  developed  as  other  children. 

The  gifted  child  is  not  so  different 
from  other  children  that  he  is  unable 
to  adjust.  Primarily  the  difference  is 
not  so  much  one  of  type,  as  it  is  one  of 
degree.  The  gifted  child  will  have 
the  same  interests  for  the  most  part  as 
children  his  own  age,  but  he  will  have 
more  of  them  and  he  will  go  deeper 
into  them.  His  adjustment  problems 
will  not  be  so  different  from  those  of 
other  children  his  own  age,  for  even 
though  he  is  mentally  ahead  of  his  age, 
this  in  no  way  moans  that  he  is  this 
advanced  socially  and  emotionally.  If 
stereotypes  must  exist,  the  correct  one 
for  the  gifted  child  would  be  an  alert, 
healthy,  attractive  child  eager  to  learn ; 
unaware  that  the  very  possession  of 
this  “gift”  means  more  problems  to 
overcome  in  being  accepted  as  part  of 
society. 

Problems  Encountered  by 
Oifted  Children  in  School 

The  two  major  types  of  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  school  by  gifted  children 
are  (1)  the  snail’s  pace  at  which  the 
curriculum  is  geared  and  (2)  the  re¬ 
jection  so  often  felt  by  a  child  who  is 
mentally  superior  to  other  jmpils  his 
own  age. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  all  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  gifted  children  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  acceptance  by  one’s  own  peer 
group.  The  price  of  this  acceptance 
is  sometimes  very  great.  It  is  some¬ 
times  achieved  by  withholding  answers 
and  explanations  which  would  indicate 
superior  ability. 

The  level  of  vocabulary  of  gifted 
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children  is  probably  one  of  the  easiest 
signs  by  which  they  can  be  identified. 
However,  the  use  of  words  too  difficult 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  understand 
only  alienates  the  other  children. 
Studies  of  gifted  children  frequently 
reveal  that  rather  than  be  labeled  a 
“brain,”  or  in  any  way  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  group,  the  gifted 
child  will  refrain  from  using  words 
which  might  not  bo  understood  by  even 
the  dullest  child.  He  stifles  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  vocabulary  for  the 
social  acceptance  which  is  so  impor¬ 
tant. 

In  the  early  primary  grades,  there 
are  many  indications  of  how  diversi¬ 
fied  is  the  level  of  language  develop¬ 
ment.  In  one  second  grade  the  t<‘acher 
was  introducing  a  story  in  which  the 
word  “danced”  appeared.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  what  the  word  meant,  she 
asked  each  member  of  the  class  to  use 
the  word  in  a  sentence.  The  expected 
sentences  were  said.  “I  danced”, 
“Mary  danced”,  “I  danced  with 
John.”  When  it  came  turn  for  one 
very  bright  child,  she  said,  “Salome 
danced  around  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.”  This  individual,  who  is  now 
an  adult,  says  that  she  doubts  if  she 
ever  fully  recovered  from  the  after¬ 
effects  of  this  display  of  superior  abil¬ 
ity. 

When  educational  experiences  are 
not  challenging,  the  gifted  child  fre¬ 
quently  follows  one  of  three  patterns; 

1.  He  withdraws  from  the  group. 

2.  lie  becomes  a  clown  to  gain  at¬ 
tention. 

3.  He  pretends  not  to  know  an¬ 
swers. 

Withdrawal  is  a  common  enough 
method  of  adjustment.  The  child  re¬ 
tains  his  self  n*8pect,  but  pays  dearly 
for  it  by  not  having  any  friends.  An¬ 


other  choice  is  to  gain  attention  by 
using  his  intelligence  to  make  other 
children  laugh.  Intelligence  used  in 
this  way,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
group,  is  socially  acceptable.  The  fact 
that  the  gifted  child  is  making  him¬ 
self  foolish,  at  the  expense  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  abilities,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.  The  third  method,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  tragic,  is  when  the  gifted 
child  pretends  ignorance.  Rather  than 
answer,  or  be  the  best  pupil,  he  does 
less  well  than  he  is  capable  of  doing. 
In  this  way  he  is  not  rejected  by  the 
group.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  me¬ 
thod  of  adjustment  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  last  throughout  life.  The  result 
of  this  type  of  adjustment  is  constant 
frustration,  for  not  only  is  society  los¬ 
ing  the  benefits  which  this  individual 
might  have  contributed,  but  the  person 
can  never  be  happy  himself. 

What  is  lieing  Done  for  the  Oiftedf 

In  a  few  areas  of  the  country,  at- 
temjis  are  being  made  to  provide  for 
the  gifted  in  special  ways.  Common 
to  all  types  of  educational  provisions 
for  the  gifted  is  “enrichment.”  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  curriculum  is  not  satisfactory  for 
the  gifted  child.  The  method  by  which 
this  enrichment  is  provided  varies. 

'In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gifted  children 
are  put  in  special  classes.  For  a  large 
part  of  each  day  they  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  with  their  intellectual  peers.  The 
program  lias  been  in  operation  for 
over  thirty  years  and  a  recent  follow¬ 
up  study  of  its  graduates  (1)  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  achievements  and  ad¬ 
justments  of  adults  who  attended  such 
classes  are  very  superior. 

A  program  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (2)  places  gifted  children  in 
special  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
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content  eubjecte  only.  While  in  the 
program  in  Cleveland  the  children  are 
given  numerous  opportunities  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  activities  with  children  from 
regular  classes,  the  Pittsburgh  plan 
keeps  the  child  in  the  regular  home¬ 
room,  but  segregates  him  for  certain 
types  of  instruction. 

At  the  high  school  level,  gifted 
children  frequently  segregate  them¬ 
selves  because  of  the  elective  subjects. 
The  more  difficult  subjects  usually 
have  more  than  their  proportional 
share  of  the  gifted  students.  Never¬ 
theless,  attention  is  nec*ded  toward  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  gifted  student  in  high 
scfiool,  particularly  with  respect  to 
occupational  guidance.  A  number  of 
reports  (3,  4,  .'))  have  been  made  on 
various  successful  types  of  “work¬ 
shop*”  and  rapid  advancement  classes 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Enrichment  within  the  regular  class¬ 
room  is  the  only  method  of  p>roviding 
for  the  gifted  child  feasible  in  most 
situations.  Because  of  the  confusion 
in  defining  the  term  “enrichment,” 
and  the  lack  of  guidance  for  teachers 
who  are  attempting  to  provide  enrich¬ 
ment,  this  high-sounding  educational 
term  exists  mostly  in  theory  only. 

What  Need  to  he  Done 

With  such  outstanding  studies  of 
gifted  children  as  Terman  and  Oden’s 
The  Oifled  Child  Orou'S  Up  (Q)  being 
repKJrted  upon,  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Gifted  Children’s  The 
Gifted  Child,  edited  by  Paul  Witty 
(7)  app>earing,  there  is  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  aid  the  gifted.  Most 
important  among  these  needs  are: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
gifted  child  needs  guidance  is  most 
essential.  The  attitude  that  he  is  caj>- 
able  of  taking  care  of  himself  has  done 


him  more  harm  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Certainly,  he  can  probably  do 
the  work  at  his  grade  level,  and  prob¬ 
ably  doesn’t  demand  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher  in  many  ways,  but  never¬ 
theless,  he  is  in  need  of  just  as  much 
guidance  as  the  mentally  retarded  child 
who  must  go  over  and  over  material 
before  he  can  grasp  it. 

2.  It  is  imp)ortant  that  the  attitude 
toward  intellectual  superiority  be 
changed.  While  physical  exhibitions 
are  certainly  a  major  part  of  the  op)- 
pwrtunities  offered  to  those  children 
who  can  excel  along  this  line,  so  also 
should  there  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
child  of  superior  intellectual  ability  to 
receive  the  recognition  he  so  richly  de¬ 
serves.  The  ability  to  do  well  in 
school  should  be  recognized,  but  the 
gifted  child  should  not  be  placed  in 
competition  with  his  classmates  so  that 
they  reject  him  socially  because  they 
are  unable  to  compete  with  him  intel¬ 
lectually. 

3.  There  is  a  great  need  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  identification  of  gifted  to 
all  areas  of  the  countrj’  so  that  those 
who  have  the  capabilities  of  superior 
creative  endeavor  will  not  be  lost. 
Early  identification  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
tellectually  sup)erior  is  a  must  in  a 
democratic  society  which  is  depjendent 
up)on  wise,  intelligent  leadership  for 
its  existence. 

4.  School  administrators  must  be 
willing  to  coop)orate  with  teachers  who 
want  to  try  out  new  methods  with 
gifted  children.  That  there  is  no  one 
best  way  to  provide  for  all  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  can  easily  be  demonstrated.  The 
best  method  for  any  particular  locality 
must  be  developed  within  that  locality, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  only  by 
means  of  continuing  exp)erimentation. 

5.  Colleges  offering  teacher  train- 
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ing  need  to  offer  more  and  better  a  acholarship,  the  amount  of  benefit 
courses  in  methods  of  educating  gifted  which  the  individual  would  receive 
children.  By  reviewing  those  provi-  from  going  to  college  should  also  be 
sions  for  gifted  children  in  other  local-  considered.  Listing  of  the  number  of 
ities,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  plans  scholarships  offered  by  a  college  is  very 
for  one’s  own  school.  Without  the  misleading.  Many  gifted  children  are 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  such  pro-  in  need  of  full  assistance,  which  is  far 
visions  by  teacher-training  institutions,  more  than  the  trifling  tuition  scholar- 
however,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  ships  so  frequently  offered.  The  need 
those  teachers  who  are  courageous  is  great  for  funds  to  aid  every  capable 
enough  to  attempt  something  new  will  student  through  college,  to  whatever 
have  the  iinderstanding  of  the  problem  extent  he  needs  that  aid. 
which  is  so  essential. 

0.  Surely  those  who  are  intellectu-  Summary 

ally  sup^'rior  are  the  ones  who  should  It  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  the 
attend  college.  While  many  gifted  gifted  child  is  being  neglected,  but  the 
children  do  attend  college,  by  no  means  reasons  for  it  are  not  so  mysterious  as 
all  of  them  do.  One  of  the  reasons  for  one  might  suppose.  Certainly  the 
non-attendance,  and  it  is  not  a  reason  lack  of  understanding  of  intellectual 
always  stated  by  the  individuals  them-  8Ui)eriority  has  been  a  major  handicap 
selves,  is  the  lack  of  economic  resources  in  any  attempt  to  better  provide  for  the 
necessary  to  attend  a  good  school  which  gifted. 

offers  the  type  of  training  for  which  It  is  true  that  these  children  do  dif- 
the  gifted  is  best  suited.  Whenever  fer  from  the  average  in  many  ways, 
an  adult  who  has  been  identified  in  but  children  also  differ  in  physical 
childhood  as  giftetl  fails  to  attend  col-  characteristics  without  its  meaning 
lege,  it  means  that  society  has  failed  that  the  child  must  cover  up  or  hide 
that  indivi<lual.  If  colleges  do  not  his  ability.  Of  utmost  importance  to 
exist  for  those  who  have  the  ability  to  the  gifted  is  that  they  receive  under¬ 
benefit  by  what  they  receive  there,  then  standing  from  their  parents  and  teach- 
there  is  little  justification  for  colleges  ers.  Fntil  this  understanding  is  given 
existine.  While  certainly  the  amount  to  all  gifted  children,  the  United 
of  nee«l  should  be  a  major  considers-  States  will  tnily  bo  wasting  its  great- 
tion  in  determining  who  should  receive  est  natural  resource,  its  gifted  ymith. 
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The  Gifted  Pupil — 

A  Challenge  to  Educators 

By  ALBERT  I.  OLIVER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Have  you  any  giftod  pupila  in 
your  classes  ?  Do  they  have  any 
learning  problems?  Any  ad¬ 
justment  problems?  Do  you  provide 
for  each  of  these  a  program  which  sti¬ 
mulates,  challenges,  promotes  all¬ 
round  growth  ?  In  educational  par¬ 
lance  we  are  talking  about  an  excep¬ 
tional  child ;  if  you  can  answer  “Yes” 
to  each  of  the  above  questions,  you  are 
an  exceptional  teacher. 

A  Case  of  Neglect 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  writer  has  attended  a  variety  of 
educational  conferences.  More  and 
more  often  someone  rises  at  one  of 
these  sessions  and  asks,  “Is  there  any¬ 
one  here  who  is  really  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  gifted  ?”  All  too  often 
a  painful  silence  is  the  answer.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  week  goes  by  but  what  some¬ 
one  writes  in  beseechingly,  “Where 
can  I  visit  a  school  to  see  a  teacher  who 
is  effectively  meeting  the  challnge  of 
the  gifted  ?”  Where  would  you  direct 
that  individual  ? 

Two  different  surveys  (4,  11)  con¬ 
ducted  about  ten  years  apart  reveal 
that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
schools  provide  any  difference  in  em¬ 
phasis  in  instruction.  Most  modifica¬ 
tions  of  instructional  practice  seem  to 
be  along  the  line  of  more  work  (espe¬ 
cially  more  reading)  expected  of  the 
gifted.  This  neglect  continues  in 


spite  of  the  challenge  set  forth  in  1931 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  a  democracy  more 
than  in  any  other  form  of  government, 
high  grade  leadership  is  essential  .  .  . 
Yet  there  are  one  million  and  a  half 
children  in  our  public  schools  with  excep¬ 
tionally  good  brains  and  exceptionally 
high  intelligence,  who  need  only  the  per¬ 
mission  and  the  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  for  which  they  have  the 
foundation  ...  We  urge  .  .  .  active  and 
efficient  steps  to  save  this  large  number 
of  children  from  idleness,  the  more  or 
less  malicious  mischief  and  the  neglect 
which  is  their  portion  in  the  average 
public  schools  of  today.  Aside  from  the 
injustice  to  the  child  himself,  it  is  almost 
a  social  crime  to  neglect  these  highly  en¬ 
dowed  children.  (10) 

Jlisa  Helen  Bailey,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Charge  of  Curriculum  (of 
the  Philadelphia  School  District), 
tells  of  a  professor  of  Methods  of 
Teaching  whom  she  had  in  her  under¬ 
graduate  college  days.  He  used  to  be¬ 
gin  lecture  after  lecture  with,  “So 
you’re  going  to  teach  1  Remember, 
you  can’t  make  a  genius ;  but  it  is  aw¬ 
fully  easy  to  kill  one!”  She  goes  on 
to  observe : 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  then  that  he 
should  be  so  pre-occupied  with  this  one 
hazard  of  teaching ;  yet  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  clearly  do  I  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  for  his  obsession.  lie  feared  the 
3ia 
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ridicule  of  the  first  tentative  departures 
from  accepted  theory;  he  feared  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  teacher  with  the  boldness 
of  youth;  he  feared  resentment  of  pre¬ 
cociousness;  he  feared  the  love  of  con¬ 
formity  and  authority  on  the  part  of 
mediocre  adult.  He  feared  also  the  un¬ 
due  spoilinfi;  of  the  child  —  an  unnatural 
excitement  over  the  natural  working  of  a 
gifted  mind  .  .  .  What  would  some  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  have  done  or  tried  to  do 
with  Einstein  in  his  youth? 

And  so  the  evidence  aocumulatee  to 
make  more  and  more  educators  cry  out 
that  the  gifted  child  is  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  child  in  our  schools  today.  How 
can  we  meet  this  challenge  ? 

Some  Straws  in  the  Wind 

The  picture  is  not  without  a  brighter 
side,  however.  A  survey  of  educa¬ 
tional  periodicals  reveals  a  scattering 
of  schools  that  are  experimenting  with 
ways  to  provide  a  more  suitable  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  the  superior  learn¬ 
er.  With  financial  support  from  The 
Ford  Foundation  several  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  are  now  participating  in  an 
experiment  concerning  the  gifted. 

About  four  years  ago  the  writer  was 
apj>ointed  coordinator  of  a  special 
study  group  from  the  Philadelphia 
Suburban  School  Study  Council. 
(This  is  made  up  of  nine  school  dis¬ 
tricts  lying  in  an  area  contiguous  to 
Philadelphia  anfl  consists  of  Abington, 
Cheltenham,  Haverford,  Springfield, 
Lansdowne,  Lower  Merion,  Radnor, 
Swarthmore,  and  Upper  Darby.)  Re¬ 
presentatives  met  monthly  over  a  two 
year  period  with  the  coordinator  to 
pool  ideas,  to  try  out  suggestions,  ,to 
make  a  study  of  existing  practices  of 
promise.  Specific  suggestions  for 
classroom  teachers  (at  both  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  levels)  were 
presented  in  a  report,  Programs  for 


the  Gifted.  Interest  was  so  great  in 
this  tiny  oasis  on  the  desert  that  re¬ 
quests  from  all  over  the  United  States 
soon  exhausted  the  supplies  of  the  re¬ 
port.  At  present  a  committee  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  formulation  of  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  tentatively  entitled,  Guiding 
Our  Gifted  Children,  a  Handbook  for 
Teachers,  Administrators  and  Parents. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  some  of 
the  outcomes  of  this  cooperative  effort 
include: 

1.  Collecting,  selecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  (mimeograph  form)  creative 
writings  by  gifted  elementary  school 
children.  Title —  “This  Is  Our  Rest.” 

2.  A  greater  awareness  of  the 
presence  of  gifted.  A  beginning  ex¬ 
periment  indicated  that  teachers,  when 
asked  to  name  the  gifted  in  their 
classes,  missed  about  as  many  as  they 
identified.  This  is  not  so  true  now. 

3.  In  considering  the  qualifications 
of  a  teacher  for  the  gifted,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  work  groups  began  to  grasp 
a  different  concept  of  a  teacher  —  a 
person  who  is  a  “guide”  rather  than  a 
“fountain  of  knowledge”  or  a  “lesson- 
hearer.” 

4.  Increasing  concern  for  total  de- 
velo[)ment  of  the  gifted.  At  first  the 
attention  was  in  terms  of  mental  sti¬ 
mulation  and  enrichment.  The  next 
year  emphasis  was  given  to  the  social 
development.  Study  was  made  of  the 
use  of  sociometrics  to  help  locate  the 
gifted  who  is  a  social  isolate. 

5.  Increased  individualized  in¬ 
struction.  Some  teachers  used  per¬ 
sonal  interview  to  find  special  interests 
and  then  encouraged  independent 
study  along  those  lines. 

6.  Greater  use  of  pupil  participa¬ 
tion.  In  one  elementary  school  a 
“semi-segregated”  group  was  set  up. 
Improvised  self-evaluation  was  a  big 
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part  of  pupil  ex|)erience.  A  group  of 
auperior  junior  high  young  people 
were  brought  together  from  several 
different  schools  to  plan  a  unit  on 
“Weather.’’ 

7.  The  establishment  of  some  ex¬ 
perimental  honors  classes,  seminars 
and  an  elementary  school  program  of 
foreign  language. 

liecoffnilion  by  Organizations 

A  comparatively  new  organization 
is  the  American  Association  for  Gifted 
Children.  For  a  while  it  kept  in  the 
background  with  a  purposely  limited 
memlK-rship,  but  in  1951  it  made  a 
distinctive  contribution  through  the 
publication  of  a  l)ook,  The  Gifted 
Child,  edited  by  Paul  Witty.  Just 
prior  to  this  the  important  Educational 
]*olicies  Commission  took  recognition 
of  the  problem  by  issuing  a  booklet, 
The  Education  of  the  Gifted. 

Meanwhile  existing  associations 
have  decided  that  special  attention 
must  l)e  given  the  gifted.  Within  the 
past  three  years  lioth  the  American 
l*sycological  Association  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  have  established  within  their 
organizations  divisions  dcnlicated  to 
the  study  of  the  pupil  who  is  excep¬ 
tional  in  that  he  has  a  high  potential 
of  ability.  During  the  same  j)erio<l  a 
new  organization  has  appean‘d  on  the 
horieon.  After  previous  failures  in 
trying  to  organize  support  f<»r  this 
cautkc,  some  of  the  leading  exponents 
in  Pennsylvania  for  education  of  the 
gifted  organized  a  sp<vial  conference 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Fall  of  1951  and  there  gained 
enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  The  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Education  of  the 
Mentally  Gifted,  an  organization  offici¬ 
ally  “l)om”  the  following  Spring  at 


Pittsburgh.  This  group  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  1954  Spring  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  April  24. 
The  theme  will  be  “Promising  Prac¬ 
tices  in  the  Education  of  the  Gifted.” 
What  will  be  your  contribution  ? 

Persons  interested  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions  dedicated  primarily  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  gifted  should  contact ; 

Miss  Pauline  Williamson,  Secretary, 
The  American  Association  for  Gifted 
Children,  Inc.,  15  Gramercy  Park,  New 
York  3,  New  York. 

Dr.  Albert  I.  Oliver,  President,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Education 
of  the  Mentally  Gifted,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Frank  Wilson,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Gifted,  I.C.E.C.,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Hunter  College,  629 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Dr.  James  M.  Dunlap,  Chairman,  Sec¬ 
tion  on  Problems  of  the  Gifted,  A.P.A., 
University  City  Public  Sc'hools,  6701 
Delmar  Boulevard,  University  City  5, 
Missouri. 

What  Are  the  Gifted  Ijike? 

These  projects,  these  (and  other)  as¬ 
sociations  and  research  studies  have 
given  us  some  guides  as  to  what  the 
gifted  are  like.  Assuming  that  one 
find  merit  in  the  philosophy  that  “as 
i.s  the  child  so  should  Ik*  the  program,” 
teachers  will  study  those  characteristics 
as  a  beginning  point  for  improving 
the  curriculum  to  provide  for  indivi¬ 
dual  differences.  Identifying  the 
gifteil  is  often  nect^ssary  because  of  a 
common  attitude  to  regard  him  as 
“queer,”  or  “peculiar,”  or  “eccentric.” 
Consequently’  it  is  little  wonder  that 
bright  pupils,  fearing  such  labels  or 
the  taint  of  “a  brain,”  hide  their  tal¬ 
ents.  Some  te.ichers  don’t  worry  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  they  have  any  gifted  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  feeling  that  “they’ll 
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get  along.”  One  gifted  child  re-  for  humanity,  refers  to  Saint  Exupe- 
marked  that  she  wished  she  would  have  ry’s  idea.  You  liked  his  Wind,  Sand, 


some  trouble  with  her  work  since  that 
wa.s  the  only  w’ay  she  could  get  some 
attention  from  the  teacher.  And  then 
there  are  a  few  who  (justifying  the 
fears  of  Miss  Bailey’s  professor)  mis¬ 
take  as  gifted  those  pupils  who  con¬ 
form,  who  always  do  their  w’ork  faith¬ 
fully  and  hand  in  their  paper  regular¬ 
ly  and  in  goo<l  order. 

Fortunately  there  are  teachers  who 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  high  I.Q. 
pupil  often  needs  8[)ccial  attention. 
One  bright  boy  in  the  lOth  grade  was 
in  danger  of  flunking  out  until  an 
understanding  home  room  teacher 
heard  his  story.  “I’m  bored  to  death 
with  school ;  everyone  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way.  I  just 
can’t  waste  time  doing  those  silly  prob¬ 
lems  and  handing  in  papers.  I  could 
have  made  an  A  in  language  but  I  cut 
that  class  to  hear  a  lecture  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.”  In  trying  to  help  Bill,  Miss 
Sharpe  worked  out  several  approaches 
with  the  guidance  department.  One 
was  to  persuade  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  to  give  Bill  a  difficult  test 
using  the  fundamental  principles  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry.  lie  passed  this  with  a 
03  and  was  permitted  to  move  into  an 
advanced  mathematics  class.  Cour- 
agwusly  Ikliss  Sharpe  had  Bill  taken 
from  his  regular  English  class  and  as¬ 
signed  to  her  during  her  “open  hour.” 
The  boy  loved  literature,  but  he  had 
long  since  read  the  l)ooks  taken  up  in 
his  class  and  he  was  l>ored  with  the 
petty  discussions  on  the  contents.  It 
really  became  a  happy  hour.  Miss 
Sharpe  would  challenge  Bill’s  under¬ 
standing  in  this  fashion;  “In  A  Time 
for  Greatness,  Herbert  Agar,  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  meaning  of  the  equality 


and  Stars.  I  think  you  would  like 
Agar’s  book.” 

Yes,  these  young  people  tend  to  be 
great  readers,  and,  with  j)roper  guid¬ 
ance,  can  come  to  think  deeply  al>out 
what  they  read.  While  there  aren’t 
enough  “open  hours”  to  handle  all  the 
bright  as  in  the  case  of  Bill,  small, 
selected  groups  cjin  profit  greatly  by 
the  inter-.stimulation  of  keen,  young 
minds.  A  S|x>cial  English  Class  for 
Seniors  at  Lower  Merion  (Pa.)  High 
School  and  a  Seminar  in  Contempor¬ 
ary  Problems  at  Swarthmore  (Pa.) 
High  School  demonstrate  the  possibil¬ 
ities. 

A  related  ability  for  fluent  speech 
and  extensive  vocabulary  may  get  them 
into  trouble.  A  remark  by  a  boy  in 
the  Catcher  in  the  Rye  concerning  one 
of  his  roommates  shows  the  adjust¬ 
ment  problem  on  this  score.  “He  was 
very  intelligent  and  all,  but  ho  was  one 
of  the  biggest  bores  I  ever  met  .  .  . 
He  never  stopped  talking  and,  what 
was  awful  was  he  never  said  anything 
you  wanted  to  hear  in  the  first  place.” 

While  we  sometimes  speak  of  a  per¬ 
son  with  an  outstanding  ability  along 
one  line  —  such  as  art,  music,  athle¬ 
tics —  as  “gifted,”  it  is  a  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  think  of  these  as 
“talented”  and  to  make  “gifted”  refer 
basically  to  intellectual  superiority, 
^lost  studies  indicate  that  along  with 
mental  attainment  there  tends  to  l)e  a 
stiperiority  in  other  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  Consequently,  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  gifted  we  usually  use  intelli¬ 
gence  test  .scores  (preferably  an  indivi¬ 
dual  rather  than  group  test)  and  look 
for  those  with  at  least  an  I.Q.  of  130. 
This  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
search  for  consistently  superior 
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achi<*vemcnt  in  school  work  or  in 
standardized  tests.  However,  because 
of  improper  handling  by  an  unsympa¬ 
thetic  teacher,  or  because  of  habits  of 
laziness,  or  because  of  preferring  to 
“b<?  like  the  rest,”  these  superior  pu¬ 
pils  somtimes  fail  to  achieve,  as  has 
been  indicated  in  the  cases  already 
cited. 

An  Adjwtfmeni  Problem 

One  usually  ex|)ect8  the  gifted  to  be 
at  least  two  years  advanced  in  his 
reading,  but  again  that  is  not  an  in¬ 
fallible  index.  For  example,  note  the 
case  of  Paul  (1)  who,  as  a  small  boy 
of  seven,  was  a  day-dreamer.  His 
teacher  said  that  he  not  only  could  not 
read  but  that  he  would  not  try.  Ilis 
parents  reported  l>ehavior  difficulties 
at  home.  One  day,  in  open  rebellion 
against  a  reading  assignment  which  he 
failed  to  do,  Paul  played  truant. 
Working  with  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  his  parents  found  that  Paul 
was  a  normal  l>oy  whose  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  was  complicated 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  had  very  super¬ 
ior  intellectual  capacities.  While  he 
would  watch  other  children  at  play,  he 
was  not  interested  in  the  toys  and 
activities  of  other  seven  year  olds,  and 
he  refused  to  try  any  game  involving 
physical  skills.  PauPs  mother  directed 
and  controlled  his  every  move  at  home 
while  his  father  felt  that  the  boy’s 
keenness  would  enable  him  to  outgrow 
any  problem.  Plans  for  subsequent 
treatment  involved: 

1)  Librarian  —  permit  Paul  to 
browse,  to  select  the  books  on  stars  and 
the  wonders  of  the  earth  which  inter¬ 
ested  him.  Starting  with  simply  writ¬ 
ten  books  in  these  fields,  Paul  soon 
learned  to  read  well. 

2)  Mother  —  give  him  greater  op¬ 


portunity  to  work  independently  and 
to  develop  own  consciousness  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

3)  Teacher  —  give  opportunities 
to  enrich  reading  experience,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  classroom  activities  through 
his  interests,  to  particif>aie  in  social 
situations  with  other  children. 

Failures  in  Higher  Education 

In  view  of  the  potential  for  leader¬ 
ship  it  is  alarming  that  only  4%  of 
these  gifted  go  far  enough  into  higher 
education  to  do  graduate  work.  Part 
of  the  reason  lies  in  failure  to  stimul¬ 
ate  them  in  their  earlier  schooling. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  is  a  financial  one; 
we  need  more  scholarships  for  the  un¬ 
usually  promising  students.  Perhaps 
some  help  in  identifying  and  aiding 
such  prosjjects  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  relatively  new  Commission 
on  Human  Resources  and  Advanced 
Training  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Dael  Wolfle  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Of  further  challenge  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  is  the  fact 
that  these  superior  people  sometimes 
fail  in  college.  It  should  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  college  failure  is  the  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  gifted,  but  even  the 
few  failures  are  an  unnecessary  waste. 
When  Terman  made  follow-up  studies 
of  the  over  1000  gifted  pupils  whom 
he  had  located  in  1921,  he  noted  that 
al>out  25%  of  the  most  gifted  (I.Q. 
170-}-)  had  college  records  that  are 
only  poor  to  fair.  Among  the  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  work  Terman  found 
the  following  indictments:  (8) 

Habits  of  idleness,  unwillingness  to 
do  routine;  excessive  amount  of  work 
necessary  for  self-support;  able  to  get 
high  marks  in  high  school  without 
working  and  thus  underestimate 
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amount  of  work  necesaary  in  college; 
feign  ignorance  to  appear  more  like 
fellowmen ;  instructors  discourage  in¬ 
itiative  and  permitted  no  latitude  of 
opinion;  feel  socially  inferior  in  high 
school  so  try  to  compensate  in  college 
by  overdoing  participation  in  campus 
and  social  activities ;  lack  proper  guid¬ 
ance  in  selection  of  major  fields;  be¬ 
come  absorl)ed  in  one  field  of  interest 
and  neglcctcil  required  courses. 

Problerm  Revealed  Through 
Compositions 

In  focusing  attention  upon  the  in¬ 
tellectual  characteristics  of  the  gifted, 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  a  social  world  of  peers  and 
parents  as  well  as  in  the  academic 
world  associated  with  teachers.  These 
exceptional  children  are  like  others  in 
that  they  often  have  feelings  of  in- 
ad«|uacy.  A  teacher  may  get  a  glimpse 
into  this  inner  world  by  the  skillful 
use  of  compositions.  Ruth  Strang 
rej)orts  one  study  w'herein  high  school 
pupils  were  asked  to  write  an  unsigned 
rq)ort  alK>ut  a  time  when  they  felt 
upset  or  disturbed.  Four  types  of 
problems  were  describe<l  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  these  compositions:  feelings 
of  inferiority  and  inadequacy,  unsatis¬ 
factory  human  relations,  failure  to 
realize  intellectual  potentialities,  and 
difficulty  in  choosing,  preparing  for, 
and  entering  a  vocation.  As  one  girl 
w’rote : 

Unfortunately  studies  aren’t  a  very 
good  substitute  for  friends,  and  I  was 
extremely  unhappy  and  lonely  during  my 
first  three  years  in  high  school.  When¬ 
ever  I  was  particularly  hurt  or  miserable, 
I  retired  to  my  books  —  to  forget.  This, 
as  anyone  can  see,  was  not  wise  as  it 
made  me  even  more  out  of  place  and  self- 
conscious  than  I  already  was.  (7) 


All-round  Superiority  of  the  Oifted 

Lest  one  gain  the  impression  from 
the  incidents  cited  that  the  gifted  are 
maladjusted,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  when  compared  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  chronological  age  the 
mentally  gifted  tend  to  be  superior 
also  in  physical,  social,  emotional  and 
moral  qualities.  Contrary  to  the  quick 
observation  of  the  uninformed,  these 
people  as  a  group  are  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  height,  weight,  strength, 
and  general  health.  While  some  do 
lack  c<x>rdi nation  for  physical  games, 
often  this  is  the  result  of  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  or  practice  rather  than  lack  of 
native  ability.  Boredom  with  the 
“childish”  activities  of  his  classmates, 
a  tendency  to  think  in  the  abstract,  a 
reveling  in  the  world  of  fantasy  — 
all  may  lead  some  gifted  to  a  world  of 
relative  physical  inactivity  and  with¬ 
drawal  so  that  some  think  of  all  gifted 
as  underdeveloped  (physically)  book¬ 
worms. 

Obviously  one  should  study  the 
gifted  in  his  own  school  —  study  them 
as  individuals  and  not  as  an  indistinct 
mass  labeled  “gifted.”  lie  will  find 
that  the  philosophy  of  “they’ll  get 
along”  has  some  loopholes  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  cases  indicate;  at  the  same  time 
he  will  find  some  “positive”  tenden¬ 
cies  which  should  be  utilized  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  more  suiUble  learning  exper¬ 
iences.  In  addition  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  aready  noted  in  this  article  he  will 
find  the  following  in  varying  degrees: 

1.  Ijeam  rapidly  and  easily.  Some 
schools  (such  as  the  Colfax  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  in  Pittsburgh)  plan  that 
the  gifted  can  do  the  “regular  work” 
in  half  the  usual  time  and  thus  have 
the  balance  for  enrichment  through 
individual  and  group  projects. 

2.  Bored  with  practical  applica- 
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Hons.  Although  they  are  quick  to  see 
the  applications  of  principles  (as  in 
mathematics)  they  prefer  to  delve  into 
the  why  more  than  the  what.  This  is 
why  a  seminar  for  the  superior  is  more 
stimulating.  It  also  should  alert  the 
teacher  of  a  heterogeneous  class  to  see 
that  the  gifted  does  not  become  a  bore 
to  his  clas-sinates  not  only  by  “knowing 
the  answer”  but  also  by  knowing  all 
the  answers. 

3.  Adept  in  self-exyaiuaiion.  Like 
many  p<H)ple  they  may  be  reluctant  to 
face  reality,  but  they  have  the  ability 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  girl’s  remarks 
about  studies  being  a  poor  substitute 
for  friends)  to  discern  their  stnmgths 
and  weaknesses.  However,  the  teach¬ 
er  can  provide  opportunities  for  the 
develojrment  of  this  ability  especially 
in  the  pupil-particii>ation  type  of  class. 
Most  gifted  know  when  they  do  not 
know. 

4.  Gifted  in  Jinguintica.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  vocabulary  may  lead  to  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  verbalizing  but  at  the  same 
time  it  does  permit  reading  on  an  ad- 
vanml  level.  Also  a  number  of  schools 
(including  P.  S.  208  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  “Major  Works”  program  in  certain 
(''leveland  schools)  introduce  foreign 
languag(‘  into  the  early  elementary 
school  experience  of  the  gifted. 

5.  Ingenious.  They  will  find  all 
kinds  of  ways  to  solve  practical  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  the  “ac.adt*mic”  ones. 
In  one  spt‘cial  class  they  were  given 
$25.00  by  the  local  PTA  to  develop  a 
nature  room  for  the  use  by  the  entire 
school.  So  adept  were  these  young¬ 
sters  in  acquiring  and  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  materials  that  they  were  able 
to  refund  $10.57. 

6.  Easily  motivated,  easily  assume 
responsibility.  If  they  have  been 
frustrated  by  conformity  or  lack  of 


opportunity  they  may  appear  indif¬ 
ferent  and  uncooperative  in  later 
school  years.  The  learning  environ¬ 
ment  should  be  pleasant,  permissive, 
informal  and  rich  in  resources.  Tied 
in  with  intellectual  ability  the  gifted 
have  a  capacity  for  independent  study 
and  readily  do  “research”  along  lines 
of  interest.  Cautions:  (1)  many  need 
help  in  learning  efficient  thinking  and 
study  habits;  (2)  if  left  unguided  the 
special  interi'sts  may  lead  into  “one¬ 
sided”  reading  and  exploring. 

7.  Have  wide  range  of  human  in¬ 
terests.  Although  some  become  nar¬ 
row  in  interests,  most  are  broad¬ 
minded,  have  a  great  desire  for  learn¬ 
ing,  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity.  Their  interests 
are  usually  many-sided,  and,  through 
ability  to  r<*ad  easily,  they  tend  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves. 

8.  Possess  social  {toise.  In  many 
cases  the  gifted  are  social  leaders,  are 
among  the  most  popular  in  school. 
Some  prefer  activities  that  require 
thinking.  A  few  mar  this  potential¬ 
ity  by  adverse  traits  such  as  egotism 
and  indolence.  Usually  the  unsocial 
or  antisocial  lahavior  comes  from  un¬ 
sympathetic  handling  by  teachers,  un¬ 
wise  indulgence  by  parents  or  from  the 
fact  that  the  gap  between  his  own  in¬ 
telligence  and  that  of  his  associates  is 
so  great  that  it  precludes  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  Relatively  speaking  they 
tend  to  spend  more  time  in  individual 
activities  and  (in  early  years)  to  creat¬ 
ing  imaginary  playmates  than  do  their 
loss  intellectual  fellows.  When  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  they  will  tend  to  grav¬ 
itate  to  associations  with  those  who  are 
of  similar  mental  age  rather  than  those 
of  similar  chronological  age. 

9.  Creative.  !Many  teachers  have 
encouraged  use  of  this  ability  especi- 
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ally  in  writing  —  compoflitions  (ospe- 
cially  “ftt'o  choice”),  plays,  radio 
scripts,  {MK'ms,  journalism.  This  cre¬ 
ativity  often  extends  to  art,  music, 
handicrafts.  While  a  less  intellectual 
child  w’ith  a  “talent”  in  music  may 
develop  a  high  degree  of  facility  in 
playing  a  musical  instrument,  it  is  the 
mentally  gifted  who  goes  b(*yond  this 
mechanical  performance  to  greater  in¬ 
terpretation,  to  original  composition.^ 

10.  Purposeful.  Wants  to  see  the 
reason  for  assignments,  for  requests 
made  to  him  hy  teachers  and  partmts. 
In  a  longer-range  view'  career  decision 
is  im[)ortant..  Terman  found  that  the 
chief  difference  In'tween  those  gifted 
who  were  successful  in  later  life  and 
the  gifted  who  w'ere  not  successful  was 
that  the  memlx'rs  of  the  first  group 
settled  upon  a  career  when  young. 
In  view  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  ])lca  for  high  grade  leadership,  it 
is  imj)ortant  that  teachers  and  parents 
l>egin  early  with  the  superior  learner 
to  develop  an  attitude  of  social  service. 

11.  S irony  in  character.  Ter- 
man’s  observations  (8)  found  the 
gift<*<l  studif'd  to  be  superior  in  seven 
traits  including:  less  inclined  to  boast, 
more  trustworthy,  social  attitudes  more 
wholesome,  higher  in  emotional  stabil¬ 
ity,  will  and  perseverance,  superior 
morality, 

12.  Able  to  reason.  Since  they 
readily  see  cause-effect,  relationships, 
can  learn  to  distingui:>h  fact  from 
opinion,  are  able  to  generalize  from 
specifics,  the  gifted  can  profit  from  a 
program  which  is  concerned  with  a 
qualitative  side  of  education. 

Administrative  Arranyements 

So  that  tlie  gifted  may  come  into 
his  own  numerous  administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  tried  out.  Far 


too  often  planning  for  the  gifted  breaks 
down  under  controversy  over  whether 
or  not  to  “segregate.”  Occasionally 
the  same  educator  who  thinks  it  is  all 
right  to  set  up  .special  classes  for  the 
slow  learner  feels  that  a  like  provision 
for  the  superior  is  “undemiicratic”  or 
“unhealthy”  or  “contrary  to  life”  or 
“unfair  to  those  left  behind.”  In 
general  most  school  leaders  oppose 
grouping  in  the  elementary  schools 
but  are  less  strongly  opj)osed  at  the 
secondary  level.  In  the  latter  stage 
the  individual  8<‘kH:tion  of  curricula, 
the  practice  of  dej>artraentalization 
have  tendetl  to  provide  for  some  degree 
of  segregation  anyw'ay.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  Robert  E.  I.,ee 
Junior  High  School  in  Baltimore,  only 
superior  pupils  are  admitted.  In  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  gifte<l  in  grades  4,  5, 
and  6  are  transported  from  all  over  the 
city  to  one  school  which  has  set  up  “op- 
j)ortunity  classes,”  In  P.  S.  208  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  The  Colfax  School 
of  Pittsburgh  the  gifted  from  their 
own  student  lM)dy  are  place<l  in  special 
class(‘8  at  least  for  academic  work. 
Most  administrators  who  use  grouping 
st'cm  to  prefer  that  this  be  only  “par¬ 
tial”  in  that  the  gifted  be  in  regular 
groups  as  far  as  home  room,  play¬ 
ground,  gymnasium,  music,  and  the 
clul>s  are  concerned.  In  high  schools 
it  is  most  common  to  set  up  “honors” 
classes  o”  seminars  for  those  with  high 
level  ability.  In  other  cases  these  stu¬ 
dents  take  more  “majors”  or  a  heavier 
schedule  in  some  way  or  other.  In 
small  high  schools  where  the  number 
of  courses  is  of  necessity  limited, 
stipervised  correspondence  courses  per¬ 
mit  individuals  to  explore  other  fields 
of  study.  A  few  schools  have  allowed 
them  to  work  out  a  plan  wherein  they 
are  not  required  to  attend  daily  ses- 
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sioDs  of  the  regular  claaaes  but  may 
fiubatitute  library  work  or  typing  in- 
fltruction  or  auditing  advanced  classes 
in  a  special  field  of  interest. 

Other  experiments  can  be  attempted 
but  they  require  administrative  per¬ 
mission  and  encouragement.  In  the 
last  analysis  one  has  to  remember  that 
most  schools  in  the  United  States  do 
not  have  a  student  population  large 
enough  to  warrant  special  groups. 
Then  there  are  many  of  the  larger 
schools  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
gifted  pupils  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  such  classes.  Finally,  it  should 
not  be  overlookcMl  that,  whether  or  not 
one  grou{)s,  he  will  still  have  pupils 
with  a  variety  of  differences  in  abili¬ 
ties,  interests,  backgrounds,  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Providing  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  then,  occurs  (or  fails  to  oc¬ 
cur)  when  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
meet.  I.«t  us  consider  finally  what 
can  be  done  in  the  cla88rof)m  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  gifted. 

Utilizing  the  Classroom 

Most  teachers,  when  they  feel  free 
to  experiment,  when  they  become 
aware  of  the  real  nee<ls  of  their  pupils, 
when  they  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
pupil  growth,  can  suggest  ways  to  en¬ 
rich  the  learning  experiences.  In 
addition  to  the  “needs”  found  in  other 
children  in  today’s  scxjiety  the  gifted 
particularly  vred:  understanding  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  opportunities  to 
work  and  think  constructively,  guid¬ 
ance  on  how  to  live  with  others,  stimul¬ 
ation. 

One  simple  way  is  to  list  down  the 
activities  usually  used  for  a  unit  or  a 
series  of  lessons.  Then  in  parallel 
columns  jot  down  supplementary  ex¬ 
periences  which  will  capitalize  upon 
the  potential  of  the  gifted  or  will  help 
strengthen  weaknesses.  In  general 


the  proper  development  and  use  of 
units  will  provide  W  each  pupil.  The 
shortcoming  of  many  units  is  that  they 
do  not  provide  sufficient  activities. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a  large 
number  and  a  large  variety  of  group 
and  individual  opportunities.  Here 
the  teacher  will  be  aided  by  pupil  plan¬ 
ning,  and  she  will  find  that  the  gifted 
can  contribute  many  ideas  beneficial 
to  themselves.  In  terms  of  each  child, 
however,  it  is  important  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  rather  than  the 
number  of  his  activities  in  the  unit. 
Too  many  enrichment  attempts  have 
been  unsatisfactory  because  they  have 
been  based  upon  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  The  “additive  p-pproach”  to 
educating  the  gifted  does  not  really 
meet  the  challenge. 

The  Tewcher  as  Counselor 

In  thinking  of  guidance 'as  a  special¬ 
ized  service,  many  schools  have  trained 
personnel,  but  even  tben  their  time  is 
often  taken  up  with  the  poorer  stu¬ 
dents.  In  any  case,  the  classroom 
teacher  is  becoming  more  aware  of  her 
teaching  opportunities  as  guidance. 
By  becoming  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
the  gifted  in  her  classes  she  can  better 
plan  to  help  them  solve  their  problems. 
This  may  be  advice  in  selecting  from 
the  array  of  elective  subjwts.  It  may 
n'quire  encouragement  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  extra-class  activities, 
especially  those  of  a  social  nature. 
Whether  the  guidance  be  in  terms  of 
other  courses,  school  activities,  or  her 
own  class,  the  teacher  should  seek  to 
give  the  gifted  a  chance  to  cultivate 
his  talents,  should  charge  him  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
potential.  ^ 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
education  of  the  gifted  is  a  cooperative 
project.  As  Paul  Witty  points  out: 
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18  one  which  belongs  to  both  parents  and 
teachers.  Working  together,  they  can 
make  sure  that  the  gifted  child  is  not 
only  discovered,  but  that  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  in  spirit  and  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  They  can  take  pride 
in  his  achievement  and  yet  mingle  satis¬ 
faction  with  common  sense  —  making 
the  child  of  rare  ability  a  well-rounded, 
wholesome,  and  desirable  human  being. 
(13) 

Suggested  Enrichment  Devices 

Some  common  suggestions  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  unusual  abilities 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Have  gifted  children  do  more 
toward  the  planning,  carrying  out,  and 
evaluating  of  their  own  class  work. 

2.  p].xpand  the  range  of  interests 
and  experiences  especially  through  the 
activity  program  in  those  areas  calling 
for  full  development  of  creative  abi- 
ities  —  dramatics,  debating,  science 
clubs,  and  literature  clubs. 

3.  Set  high  standards  of  accom¬ 
plishment  —  not  just  a  matter  of 
grades  or  high  scores  but  more  the 
challenging  with  specific  objectives  of 
a  thought-provoking  nature.  The  gifted 
should  become  ready  to  prove  their 
points. 

4.  Enlarge  firsthand  experiences 
through  trips,  excursions,  construction 
activities,  and  supplementary  reading. 
While  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such 
experiences  are  valuable  for  all  pupils, 
again  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  of  real¬ 
izing  that  superior  pupils  “take  away” 
much  more  from  such  experiences. 

5.  Develop  civic  responsibility 
through  extra-school  projects  that  in¬ 
volve  community  contributions,  such 
as  helping  adults  become  naturalized 
citizens  and,  come  the  Ides  of  March, 
service  on  figuring  income  tax  reports. 

Good  Teachers  for  the  Gifted 

Who  would  teach  the  gifte<l  ?  Some 


need  gifted  teachers  for  the  gifted  pu¬ 
pils?  Certainly  they  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  keen  young  minds.  Some 
teachers  grope  for  “gadgets”  in  trying 
to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
Others  realize  that  the  clue  lies  in 
being  skilled  in  human  relations. 

One  product  of  the  Philadelphia 
Suburban  School  Study  Council,  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  article,  was  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  Gifted  in  the  Upper  Dar^ 
by  School  District.  There  have  been 
other  descriptions  of  the  qualities  of  a 
proper  teacher  for  the  gifted  (12, 
Chapter  6),  but  the  report  (9)  of  this 
group  of  TTp[)er  Darby  teachers  shows 
how  the  teacher-in-the-classroom  has 
analyzed  the  situation.  Their  chal¬ 
lenge  to  themselves  is: 

Let’s  be  Sensitive  Teachers  who 
Love  children  and  teaching 
Have  faith  in  children 
Are  alert  to  children’s  real  abilities, 
interests  and  potentialities  and  effective¬ 
ly  nurture  potential  leaders 

Hespect  the  supreme  imiK)rtance  of  in¬ 
dividual  personality 

liecognize  and  respect  giftedness 
Are  aware  of  conditions  affecting 
learning 

Have  a  sense  of  social  and  professional 
responsibility 

Let’s  be  Alert  Teachers  who 

Are  positive,  understanding,  friendly, 
patient,  fair,  thoughtful,  considerate  and 
consistent 

Remember  that  children  appreciate  a 
good  sense  of  humor 

Are  intellectually  curious,  and  provide 
the  emotional  strength  and  guidance  nec¬ 
essary  to  satisfy  the  children’s  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity 

Let’s  be  Stimulating  Teachers  who 
Encourage  the  gifted  child  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  achievement  and 
teach  him  to  compete  with  himself 
Provide  a  rich  environment  in  which 
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children  may  do  independent  work  in 
acience,  art,  music  and  other  fields 
Maintain  classroom  atmospheres  in 
which  children  can  work  happily  and 
constructively  with  other  members  of  the 
group 

Develop  the  basic  skills  necessary  for 
clear  and  objective  thinking  —  reading, 
listening,  observing,  discussing 

Improve  the  ways  of  getting  along 
well  with  other  individuals  and  groups 

Let’s  be  Productive  Teachers  who 
Develop  an  informed,  tlioughtful  and 
loyal  citizenry  with  the  will,  skill,  and 
determination  to  attack  contemporary 
issues  with  courage  and  high  moral  pur¬ 
pose. 

Help  parents  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
experiences  their  gifted  need  and  those 
who  exploit  their  talented  children 
Exchange  with  other  teachers  accounts 
of  successful  techniques  for  working  with 
gifted  children 

Let’s  Read  These  Signs  Aright 
Realize  the  difference  betw€‘en  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  and  impudence 

Help  the  gifted  to  accept  society’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  them.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  divert  their  pretense  of  stupidity, 
their  efforts  to  outwit  the  teacher,  or 
their  acceptance  of  frustration 

Re<‘Ognize  the  l)ewildering  effect  of 


lack  of  experience  when  coupled  with  the 
intellectual  capacity  to  see  issues  and  the 
sensitivity  to  feel  keenly  social  implica¬ 
tions 

Understand  the  impatience  and  frus¬ 
tration  that  result  from  physical  inabil¬ 
ity  to  operate  at  a  level  equivalent  to 
mental  capacity. 

Feel  the  insecurity  that  lies  behind  the 
annoying  voice  or  the  too  frequent  laugh. 

Facing  the  Challenge 

If  your  school  offers  honors  work  or 
a  seminar,  will  you  lx*  in  a  position  to 
recommend  him  for  that  experience? 
Will  you  be  able  to  help  him  make  in¬ 
telligent  decisions  about  his  future 
lx)th  in  terms  of  education  and  also  in 
terms  of  vocation?  In  recognition  of 
his  individual  differences  you  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  gifted  must  have  an  “en¬ 
riched”  program.  What  stejxi  are  you 
taking  in  that  direction? 

These  are  among  the  challenges 
w’bich  the  gifted  present  today.  Two 
maxims  can  help  you  meet  that  chal¬ 
lenge.  To  be  an  exceptional  teacher, 
“Know  Thyself.”  To  deal  with  the 
exceptional  child,  “Know  Thy  Pupil.” 
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Reading  Abilities: 

Averages  and  Deviations 

hy  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

AN  AVERAGE  child  uses  two  to  use  short  sentences  earlier.  Dur- 
Xx  words  at  twelve  months  and  ing  early  childhood,  the  speech  of  girls 
short  sentences  at  two  years,  tends  to  be  more  understandable  than 
He  can  produce  correctly  the  sound  of  that  of  boys.  U|)on  admission  to  the 
ng  in  sing  at  age  four,  the  sound  of  sh  first  grade,  the  spe(*ch  development  of 
in  shoe  at  age  six,  and  the  sound  of  wh  girls  tends  to  be  sujK'rior  to  that  of 
in  which  at  age  eight.  He  reads  inde-  boys.  Furthermore,  there  is  some 
pendently  a  primer  by  age  seven,  he  is  evidence  that  girls  maintain  this  super- 
intensely  interested  in  fairy  tales  at  iority  through  at  least  the  first  four 
age  eight,  in  books  of  travel  and  how-  grade's. 

to-do  l)ooks  at  age  ten,  and  in  fiction.  In  general,  girls  in  elementary  and 
and  l)Ooks  on  his  special  interests  at  secondary  schools  tend  to  excel  boys  in 
age  fourteen.  By  age  seventeen  his  language,  but  this  situation  is  reversed 
rt^ading  habits  and  interests  have  be-  in  the  sciences.  Girls  tend  to  be  su- 
come  stabilized.  perior  to  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and 

SfKjech,  reading  interests,  concepts  art;  boys,  in  arithmetic,  history,  and 
of  casual  relations,  and  other  aspects  mechanics. 

of  language  development  follow  an  In  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  two 
orderly  course.  For  this  reason,  the  grades,  lioys  and  girls  like  to  hear  or 
six-year-old  enjoys  Edward  Lear’s  to  read  the  same  type  of  stories.  IIow- 
Nonsense  Verse,  Mother  Ooose  ever,  by  age  nine,  boys  tend  to  prefer 
Rhymes,  and  nature  stories,  but,  when  more  realistic  stories  while  girls  con- 
he  arrives  at  age  nine,  he  prefers  the  tinue  with  imaginative  stories.  Above 
real  world  to  the  world  of  fancy.  And,  this  age,  sox  differences  in  reading  in¬ 
fer  this  reason  a  basic  reader  for  a  six-  terests  liecome  greater.  Furthermore, 
year-old  is  of  little  or  no,  interest  to  a  boys  tend  to  have  a  wider  range  of 
nine-year-old,  whether  Ke  is  retarded  specialized  reading  interests  than  girls 
or  accelerated  in  reading.  So  these  do. 

averages  are  general  guides  for  parents  For  many  reasons,  boys  are  more 
and  teachers  who  would  understand  as  likely  to  have  a  speech  and/or  reading 
well  as  love  children.  disability  than  girls  are.  In  general, 

.  about  eight  out  of  ten  children  who 

Sex  Differences  difficulty  with  the  perception  and 

On  the  average,  girls  begin  to  talk  recognition  of  words  are  boys.  Fur- 
earlier  than  boys  do.  They  also  begin  thermore,  al)Out  nine  out  of  ten  indivi- 
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duals  admitted  to  a  reading  clinic  for 
different  types  of  reading  problems  are 
males. 

While  these  differences  between  the 
boys  and  girls  are  real,  they  are  not  as 
great  as  difference's  among  boys  or 
among  girls.  However,  these  differ¬ 
ences  make  it  impossible  for  parents 
and  teachers  to  treat  all  children  of  the 
same  chronological  age  in  the  same 
way.  They  point  to  the  need  for  more 
attention  to  readiness  for  learning  at 
each  stage  of  development  and  to  the 
ne<*d  for  more  library  resources. 

Rarujea  of  Reading  Abilities 

On  the  average,  six-year-olds  show 
some  interest  in  learning  to  read. 
They  identify  words  on  store  windows, 
packaged  groceries,  etc.  They  can 
write  their  own  names  legibly.  They 
can  use  all  forms  of  sentence  structure 
and  all  parts  of  speech.  They  can 
prtnluce  siKwh  sounds  represented  by 
sh,  I,  th,  f,  V,  z,  8,  etc.,  but,  they  have 
difficulty  with  sounds  re])re8ented  by  r 
and  u'h. 

There  are  however,  many  six-year- 
olds  who  are  above  average  in  lan¬ 
guage,  concej)t,  an<l  p<*rception  devel¬ 
opment.  Also  there  are  many  below 
averagt*.  When  they  are  admitted  to 
the  first  grade,  some  can  read,  many 
an*  at  a  point  where  they  need  special 
help  to  make  the  transition  from  oral 
to  written  language,  and  a  few  are  in 
need  of  extensive  help  required  by 
averag**  four-  and  five-year  olds.  There¬ 
fore,  children  with  a  chronological  age 
of  six  years  present  at  least  a  six-year 
range  of  maturity  levels. 

These  differences  among  six-year- 
olds  almost  overshadow  their  like¬ 
nesses,  requiring  the  attention  of  a 
teacher  who  not  only  understands 
them,  but,  also  who  has  the  adminis¬ 


trative  ability  to  organize  her  class  for 
effective  learning.  They  make  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  organization  of  at  least 
three  groups  so  far  as  language  devel¬ 
opment  is  concerned: 

(1)  a  reading  group 

(2)  a  reading-readiness  group,  and 

(3)  a  pre-reading-readiness  group. 

An  average  nine-year  old  is  in  the 

fourth  grade.  He  begins  to  use  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  dictionary  for  the  pronouncia- 
tion,  meaning,  and  spelling  of  words. 
He  reads  avidly  comic  strips,  and  en¬ 
joys  pouring  over  an  encyclopedia. 
In  general,  he  has  achieved  consider¬ 
able  independence  ’  in  reading  and 
study. 

A  few  nine-year-olds  can  read  the 
Reader’s  Digest  at  a  rate  of  several 
hundred  words  a  minute.  However, 
there  are  in  every  unselected  group  of 
fourth  graders  a  few  who  cannot  read 
a  pre-primer  or  j>rimer.  This  means 
that  there  is  a  range  of  at  least  nine 
years  in  levels  of  reading  achievement. 
To  deal  with  this  major  problem  effec¬ 
tively,  the  teacher  organizes  the  class 
into  groups.  Furthermore,  she  pro¬ 
vides  for  individual  differences  in 
levels  of  achievement  not  only  in  read¬ 
ing  and  other  facets  of  language  devel¬ 
opment  but  also  in  arithmetic,  social 
studies,  etc. 

At  age  twelve,  the  child  is  in  the 
junior  high  school.  The  average 
twelve-year-old  can  spell  the  words  in 
third-  and  fourth-grade  spellers.  The 
intensity  of  his  reading  interests  has 
reached  its  highest  point. 

But  twelve-year-olds  are  very  much 
unalike  in  this  complex  learning  called 
reading.  There  are  twelve-year-olds 
who  can  read  as  well  or  better  than  the 
average  high  school  senior.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are,  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  zero  level  readers !  These  twelve- 
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year-olds  present  at  least  a  twelve-year 
range  in  levels  of  achievement. 

Similar  data  can  be  presented  on 
fifteen  and  eighteen-year-olds.  From 
the^  data  it  is  clear  that  a  hundred 
per  cent  range  of  abilities  exists  among 
first  grade  entrants,  and  that  this  range 
tends  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

The  teacher  is  faced  not  only  with 
the  administration  problems  of  group¬ 
ing  for  effective  learning  but,  also  with 
the  problem  of  obtaining  appropriate 
reading  materials.  A  twelve-  or  a 
fifteen-year-old  who  cannot  read  very 
well  shares  many  of  the  interests  of 
his  contemporaries.  Therefore,  he 
needs  material  that  is  at  once  of  a  high 
interest  level  but  of  a  low  readability 
level. 

There  are  oases  of  learning.  In  an 
ever-incre^ing  number  of  schools,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers,  and  parents  un¬ 
derstand  this  problem.  Teachers  are 
using  sensible  plans  for  differentiating 
instruction  that  are  within  their  levels 
of  professional  competence.  In  turn, 
they  are  encouraging  publishers  to 
meet  these  needs  —  not  with  one  set  of 
Ixwks,  but,  with  different  types  of 
books. 

Individual  Needs 

Differences  in  mental  ability  and 
language  development  are  accented  by 
sex  differences  and  differences  in  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  From  a  developmental 
point  of  view,  there  are  real  differences 
in  types  of  needs. 

Many  children  make  “normal”  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  sense  that  their  levels  of 
reading  achievement  keep  pace  with 
their  mental  development  or  hearing 
comprehension  levels.  There  are  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  who  are  retarded  in 
their  language  or  their  concept  devel¬ 
opment. 


3B5 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  difficulty  with  word 
learning.  While  the  majority  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  by  a  “look  and  say,”  a 
“phonic”,  or  any  method,  there  are 
children  who  have  difficulty  identify¬ 
ing  a  new  word  or  in  the  recognition 
of  a  word.  These  pupils,  however, 
can  be  taught  by  means  of  a  kinesthe¬ 
tic,  tracing,  or  some  other  method. 
They  are  easily  identified,  and  in  some 
schools  receive  the  lion’s  share  of  at¬ 
tention. 

An  equally  serious  and  a  more  com¬ 
mon  problem  is  presented  by  pupils 
with  good  language  facility  who  do  not 
know  how  to  think.  These  are  the  pu¬ 
pils  who  parrot  what  the  author  says, 
but  who  do  not  comprehend  his  ideas. 
This  verbalism  problem  is  almost  total¬ 
ly  neglected.  It  is  serious  because 
these  pupils  often  have  superior  mental 
ability  but  they  are  satisfied  with 
words,  or  shibboleths,  rather  than  with 
understanding  ideas. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 
other  types  of  pupil  needs  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  that 
require  attention  in  either  individual 
or  snmll  group  situations.  The  point 
here  is  that  individual  needs  expand 
the  problem  of  providing  for  differ¬ 
ences. 

Panaceas 

The  chief  point  of  this  discussion  is 
that  improvement  in  reading  begins 
with  some  satisfactory  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  individual  differences  with¬ 
in  the  regular  classroom.  “Begin 
where  the  learner  is”  should  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  shibboleth.  The  proce¬ 
dures  and  materials  for  equalizing 
learning  opportunities  are  available 
now. 
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After  the  teacher  leama  how  to  have 
each  pupil  in  the  classroom  operating 
at  his  own  level  of  achievement  —  and 
of  effectiveness  —  she  then  can  turn  to 
phonics,  concept  development,  group 
dynamics,  and  other  concerns.  There 
isn’t  much  use  of  talking  about  pho¬ 
nics  when  a  pupil  is  given  a  book  he 
can’t  read,  or  that  is  too  easy.  There 
is  not  much  point  to  discussions  of  cri¬ 
tical  thinking  when  both  the  teacher 
and  pupils  are  in  a  state  of  frustra¬ 
tion.  And,  discussions  of  group  dy¬ 
namics  arc  futile  until  the  teacher 
learns  how  to  estimate  reading  levels 
and  to  differentiate  instruction. 

For  the  past  150  years  for  example, 
the  phonics  fad  has  come  and  gone. 
Right  now,  the  fad  has  again  taken 
over  reading.  While  there  is  a  need 
for  improving  the  phonics  program 
through  the  teachers,  it  should  be  ob¬ 


vious  that  this  one  gimmick  will  not 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  reading 
problem. 

More  recently,  the  corrective  and 
remedial  reading  fads  have  come  and 
gone.  Here  again,  it  should  have  been 
obvious  that  helping  five  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  population  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  reading  problems  facing  teach¬ 
ers. 

Teachers  do  need  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  human  relationships. 
They  do  need  to  understand  how  pupila 
think  and  make  concepts.  They  do 
ne(?d  to  know  phonetics  and  phonics  in 
order  to  help  pupila  pronounce  words. 
They  do  need  to  be  aware  of  both  cor¬ 
rective  and  remedial  reading  problems. 
But,  first,  they  must  learn  how  to  find 
out  where  the  learner  is  and  how  to 
help  him  to  grow  in  individual,  small 
group,  and  class  situations. 
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Leaders  In  Induatrial  Education.  By 
William  T.  Itawden.  Milwaukee:  The  Brure 
I*ublishin(f  Co.  Pp.  196.  $:).00. 

Teaohera  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  iniiding  the  interests  of  their  students 
and  friends  or  eharf^ea  will  be  interested 
in  learning'  something  about  the  great  men 
who  left  their  stamp  on  industrial  e<iucn- 
tion.  With  the  opening  of  the  first  so- 
called  manual  training  school  in  St.  Louis 
in  1880,  industrial  education  has  pro¬ 
gressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  of  nine  leaders  who  pio¬ 
neered  in  this  new  field  will  be  delightful 
and  highly  interesting  reading. — S.  M. 
.\MATOaA. 

The  Adolescent.  Edited  by  Jerome  M. 
Seidman.  N.Y.  The  Dryden  Press.  1953. 
$4.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  readings  designed  to 
meet  both  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
needs  of  students  of  developmental  psy¬ 
chology.  In  making  his  selection,  the  edi¬ 


tor  has  had  the  help  of  some  twenty-five 
specialists  in  developmental  psychology 
and  the  readings  selected  include  materi¬ 
als  from  anthropological,  biological,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  sociological  as  well  as  psy- 
chidogical  sources.  The  volume  will  pro¬ 
vide  much  excellent  material  for  those  in 
courses  in  adolescent  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  —  W.P.8. 

The  Cockney.  By  Julian  Franklyn, 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1953.  $3.75. 

Tlie  author  of  this  book  knows  his  Lon¬ 
don  and  knows  it  very  well.  He  is  himself 
a  ('ockney  and  was  bom  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  Elephant  d  Cnutle.  There  are 
chapters  on  different  aspects  of  cockney 
life,  on  children's  games,  the  markets,  cab¬ 
bies,  buskers  and  vagabonds,  entertain¬ 
ments,  housekeeping,  shops,  pets,  and  the 
K{>oken  word  and  the  cockney  idioms.  The 
style  is  informal  and  very  lively. — William 
P.  SEAB8. 
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New  Hope  for  the  Betarded.  By  Mor- 
ria  P.  and  Miriam  Pollock.  Boston.  Por¬ 
ter  Sargent.  1953.  $4.50. 

With  the  publication  of  Veto  Hope  for 
the  Retarded,  the  famous  firm  of  Porter 
Sargent  enters  upon  a  new  venture.  For 
years  this  company  has  issued  the  stand¬ 
ard  Handbook  of  Private  School!  and  other 
reference  books.  Now  Porter  Sargent  be¬ 
gins  the  publication  of  books  ot  educa¬ 
tional  interest,  ffetc  Hope  for  the  Re¬ 
tarded  bears  the  sub-title  “FInriching  the 
Lives  of  Exceptional  Children.”  It  is  a 
non-technical  approach  to  the  problems  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  total  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  education  of  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  Written  by  two  people  whose  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  field  have  been  long  and 
varied,  parents  and  school  people  will  find 
the  presentation  helpful  and  hopeful. — 
W11.UAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Educating  the  Blow-learning  Child.  By 
Christine  P.  Ingram.  New  York.  The 
Ronald  Press.  1953.  $5.00. 

Developefl  as  a  guide  for  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  school  psychologists,  curriculum 
consultants,  and  special  class  teachers.  Ed¬ 
ucating  the  Slow-learning  Child  fills  a 
long-recognized  need  for  a  discussion  of 
programs  suited  to  the  needs  of  slow- 
learning  pupils  from  five  to  seventeen. 
General  and  sptecific  goals  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  slow  learners  are  developed  at  the 
difTerent  age  levels  and  teaching  materials 
and  methods  are  described.  'The  author, 
a  professor  of  education  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  draws  upon  a 
long  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
special  education.  The  emphasis  through¬ 
out  is  placed  upon  understanding  the 
whole  child  and  the  programs  outlined 
seek  to  coordinate  his  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  growth.  The  inte¬ 
gration  of  home,  school,  and  community 
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is  stressed  and  the  author  points  out  the 
use  of  childhood  experiences  os  a  basis 
for  insuring  the  development  of  the  child 
throughout  his  school  life.  An  excellent 
text,  also,  for  teacher  education  classes. — 
William  P.  Sears. 

Life  Adjustment  Education  In  Action. 
Edited  by  Franklin  R.  Zeran.  N.V.  Chart- 
well  House.  1953.  $6.50. 

The  timeless  challenge  which  the  now 
famous  Prosser  Resolution  gave  to  Ameri¬ 
can  education  has  been  taken  up  by  serious 
teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
they  have  endeavored  to  build  meaningful 
learning  experiences  for  all  youth.  The 
Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education 
has  played  an  important  role  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconstruct  American  education. 
The  present  symimsium  discusses  some  of 
the  basic  and  perplexing  problems  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  their  implications  in 
the  school  programs  for  all  j’outh.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

What  Shall  I  Bead  NextP  By  F.  Sey¬ 
mour  Smith.  New  York :  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1953.  $2.00. 

The  author  lists  nearly  2000  books  pub¬ 
lished  since  1902,  with  his  own  comments 
on  selected  items.  In  his  introduction, 
explaining  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
book,  the  author  writes:  “Some  will  find 
U  useful  merely  as  a  shopping  list,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  books  they  know  something 
about  already,  and  serving  as  a  remem¬ 
brancer.  To  others,  and  particularly 
young  readers,  it  may  introduce  books 
which  have  so  far  escaped  their  notice. 
It  is  hoped,  too,  that  for  booksellers  and 
librarians  it  will  have  a  practical  use  as  a 
desk-book,  for  answering  enquiries,  for 
serving  as  a  check  list  for  stock,  and  for 
use  as  a  reference  book  when  memory 
fails."  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters 
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covering  the  following :  Autobiography, 
Biography  (individual).  Biography  ((Col¬ 
lective),  Eaaaya,  Proae  Anthologiea,  Fic¬ 
tion  in  Short  Storiea,  Fiction  (novela), 
Hiatory,  Philoaophy  and  Religion,  Poetry 
and  Poetic  Drama,  Poetry  (Anthologiea), 
Proae  Drama,  Travel  and  Kaploration.  It 
concludea  with  a  liat  of  Engliah  Publiahera 
and  Index  of  Authora  and  Index  of  Titlea. 
It  will  be  a  very  helpful  book  for  any 
aohool  library.  —  E.P.P. 

The  Teaching  Z,earning  Proceaa.  By 
Nathaniel  Cantor  and  Stephen  M.  Corey. 
N.  Y.  The  Dryden  Preaa.  1953.  $2.90. 

The  authora  of  thia  atimulating  text  are 
ultimately  aeeking  a  new  teacher  for  a 
new  concept  of  education.  They  preface 
their  work  with  a  quotation  from  Le- 
comte  du  Nouy,  “Only  through  the  achoola 
can  we  undo  what  the  achoola  have  done.” 
The  volume  ia  largely  a  aeriea  of  trana- 
cripta  from  recorded  group  diacuaaiona  on 
the  general  theme.  ‘The  Improvement  of 
Skill  in  Teaching"  which  conatituted  part 
of  a  aeminar  held  at  Teacliera  College,  (Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  text  in  eaaence  compriaea  the 
inaighta  and  obaervationa  of  Dr.  Cantor 
and  the  group  that  participated  with  him 
in  the  project.  The  point  ia  atreaaed  that 
if  learning  ia  to  be  aigniflcant  and  uaeful, 
the  learner  muat  want  to  learn.  The  role 
of  the  teacher  in  the  teacher-learning 
proceaa  ia  carefully  delineated  and  there 
are  numeroua  examplea  of  how  and  when 
teachera  can  challenge  pupila.  There  ia 
much  in  the  volume  that  will  be  queationed 
and  thia  ia  aa  it  ahoiild  be.  In-aervice  and 
pre-aervice  teachefa  will  have  much  to  aay 
about  many  of  the  ideaa  expreaaed  in  the 
text.  — W.P.S. 

Introduction  to  Teaching.  By  William 
R.  Lueck.  N.  Y.  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1953.  $4.00. 

For  thoae  beginning  their  profeaaional 
training  in  college  and  univeraitiea  ape- 
cialixing  in  teacher  education,  thia  text 
preaenta  four  major  aapecia  of  education : 
the  teaching  profeaaion,  the  achool  ayatem, 
the  teacher,  and  the  pupil.  A  conaider- 
able  portion  of  the  book  ia  devoted  to  a 
atudy  of  the  pupil  and  hia  welfare.  Em- 


phaaea  are  on  child  growth,  child  health, 
and  emotional  and  social  adjustment  of 
the  child.  The  material  is  sound  and  es¬ 
pecially  well  arranged  for  prospective 
teachers. —  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 

Educational  Research  and  Appraisal. 
By  Arvil  S.  Barr,  Robert  A.  Davis,  and 
Palmer  O.  Johnson.  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott.  1953.  $6.00. 

Graduate  students,  and  more  especially 
those  preparing  master's  essays  and  doc¬ 
toral  theses,  will  find  this  volume  a  very 
helpful  one.  The  book  provides  a  survey 
of  the  major  methods  of  problem-solving 
and  evaluation  in  education  and  its  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  to  increase  the  student’s 
power  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  data. 
The  chapters  are  succinct  and  clearly  de¬ 
veloped.  Thia  is  especially  true  of  the 
chapters  which  deal  with  statistical  pro¬ 
cedures  and  which  should  pose  no  greet 
difficulties  for  those  who  possess  no  more 
than  limited  statistical  training.  Espe¬ 
cially  fine  are  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  the  criteria  of  measuring  instru¬ 
ments,  experimental  design,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  prediction. — -William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Learning  to  Read.  By  Homer  L.  J. 
Carter  and  Dorothy  J.  McGinnis.  New 
York.  McGraw-Hill.  1953.  $3.50. 

This  handbook  for  teachers  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Director  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  Psycho-Educational 
Clinic  at  the  Western  Michigan  (College  of 
Education.  It  has  been  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  definite,  specific,  and  practical  sugges- 
i,ions  for  the  improvement  of  reading  at 
all  levels.  The  material,  extremely  full 
and  comprehensive,  ia  presented  in  a  man¬ 
ner  resembling  an  outline  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  teachers  will  find  the  volume  a  ready 
reference  as  they  face  the  numerous  prob¬ 
lems  involving  reading  difficulties.  Defi¬ 
nite  procedures  are  given  to  accomplish 
specific  reading  objectives.  An  excellent 
bibliography  is  provided  for  teachers  who 
may  wish  to  look  into  the  research  that 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  reading. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 
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